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MR. JAY GOULD, 


THE EMINENT FINANCIER. 


HIS most remarkable of men died 

on the 2d of December, 1892, 

aged 57. Probably as a financier no 

man in America outranked him in the 

vastness and boldness of his operations, 

and the clear-cut sagacity with which 

he administered them. He was a very 

quiet, unobtrusive man, seeking to live 

plainly and to keep himself private and 
apart from external display. 

We have before us a recent photo- 
graph, which is evidently an excellent 
likeness ; it is one of Sarony’s, and the 
work is admirable, therefore the like- 
ness must be close. We never 
met the man, therefore the picture is 
our only guide. 

In temperament he was fine in 
quality, with a tenacious endurance. 
He was not robust and strong for heavy 
work, but he was susceptible and in- 
tense. His hair was fine, nearly black, 
but wiry and hard, while his skin was 
thin and of fine quality, indicating 
quickness of feeling and clearness of 
thought. The form of the head and the 
expression of the face—in fact the whole 
make-up—indicate a thin skull, and on 
that account his brain was large for the 
size of his head. His wasa type of men- 
tality and organic development, which 
serves to evolve thought and intensify 
ambition. Those who are keen in feel- 
ing and clear in thought, vigorous in 
judgment and perception, are found to 
have very deep foldings of the brain, 
the convolutions deepening sometimes 
to the extent of an inch. In the post- 
mortem examinations of men whose 
mental character have been of a low 
order they have always found the fold- 
ings of the brain much less deeply 
marked. 

We judge this brain to be decidedly 
large for the size of the man. In figure 
he was slight, made up of fine fibre 
without fatness. He was lithe and 
limber, quick as a cat, sharp as an 


eagle, and thus there was ample founda- 
tion for whatever he has been able to do 
mentally. In the temperament and 
make-up of this organization lay the 
foundation for the peculiarities of his 
mind and character. 

From the opening of the ear to the 
root of the nose there seems to be enough 
distance to show ample perceptive 
power, the ability to acquire facts. But 
he was known specially for intellectual 
grasp, for the far-seeing power that 
deals with sense and consequence, or 
for that mental grip that seizes upon all 
salient facts and appropriates them to 
use. Nothing escaped his attention or 
consideration. He was a great master 
of facts and of the logical forces that 
would minister to the furtherance of his 
plans. 

The middle of the upper part of the 
forehead is quite prominent, showing 
he was a critic ina high degree. If he 
had been educated for the law or for the 
domain of philosophy he would have 
been a sharp exponent of the distinctions 
and relations of facts and subjects. He 
was the master of histheme. As a rea- 
soner, he let no fact escape; no cause 
or reason which might be brought to 
bear upon the conclusion was neglected. 

The upper part of the forehead seems 
to be large not only, but has the appear- 
ance of anextended growth and develop- 
ment in later years, as if it had out- 
grown the foundation, the base of the 
brain, showing he had used the reason- 
ing power much more than the ob- 
serving. 

He had a wonderful faculty for the 
study of mind andcharacter. Heknew 

men and how to adapt himself to them 
in order to influence and control them. 
The crown of the head is high, from 
the opening of the ear over the top, and 
in that crown of head, in conjunction 
with the intellectual breadth and sharv- 
ness we have mentioned, lay the emi- 
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nent power of the great railroad and 
stock operator. He believed thoroughly 
in himself, relied upon his own judg- 
ment and an inward consciousness that 
he knew as much about the subjects he 
had before him as anybody. Then his 
Firmness, being exceedingly large, 
enabled him to hold himself up to the 
work in hand and to stand against any 
amount of opposition. He was ambi- 
tious to be approved; suffered if he were 
scandalized or censured, but he had a 
desire to overcome opposition and diffi- 
culty, and he silently pushed his cause 
until he had reached the desired result. 

He had great power of construction 
and understood combination; appreci- 
ated the interworking of complicated 
affairs, and had he been devoted to 
machinery would have succeeded as an 
engineer. His was a mathematical and 
mechanical head, and was well quali- 
fied therefore to deal wisely with 
the facts and forces within his reach. 
His regard for property was strongly 
indicated, but it did not originate 
so much in the love of money as in 
the love of power which the possession 
of money gives. He was anxious always 
to be master of the situation, not so 
much through muscular force as 
through tact, policy, shrewdness, over- 
sight, keenness and persistency. He 
took few men into his confidence, and 
the great mystery of the street and 
newspaper world was, ‘‘ Where is Jay 
Gould? What is he planning toaccom- 
plish?’ Nobody seemed to know where 
he would come to the surface, and the 
very fact of his reticence and silence 
gave him great mastery over other 
people’s plans and operations: but he 
concealed his own till he was ready to 
act. If he had been a player of chess or 
checkers he would not have held his 
hand over the board as if he were going 
to move this or that, but he would have 
sat silently, and when he got ready 
would have made a move perhaps on 
the side of the board remote from the 
one expected. Hence he found out the 


strong and weak points of other people 
without exposing his own plans. 

The crown region of the head and 
the upper part of the forehead, 
the first giving determination, self- 
reliance, aspiration, persistency and 
independence, and the other giving 
logical power, reasoning and citicising 
ability, power to combine, organize and 
arrange affairs so that everything 
should fulfill its proper mission and be 
under his direction and supervision, 
were the great features of his mental 
constitution. 

His constructive and inventive power, 
bringing into use his Ideality, Spiritu- 
ality and Constructiveness with Caus- 
ality, were the working forces of his 
planning talent. He appears to have 
had rather large Benevolence, and those 
who understood his private life inform 
us that he was liberal in his gifts, and 
that for years an eminent man of New 
York, no less a man than the late 
Thurlow Weed, was the almoner of 
large amounts of his money given for 
charitable purposes. We have known 
of several wealthy men who did not 
want everybody running after them for 
gifts, who would put a large sum of 
money into the right person’s hand to 
be distributed, without the recipients 
knowing from what source it came. 

Mr. Gould’s manner and history 
would seem to indicate that he had a 
clearly-defined purpose which he fol- 
lowed with a persistent assiduity; that 
he had ambition to achieve the work he 
undertook, to win his way without help 
in spite of hindrance and opposition. 
The modesty of his mode of life, the sim- 
plicity of his style and the simplicity of 
his funeral ceremonies, in accordance 
with his wishes, serve to emphasize his 
whole manner of living. 8. 


Jay Gould was born at Roxbury, 
Delaware County, New York, May 27, 
1836. In spite of adverse circumstances 
he acquired a fair education, found a 
place as clerk in a grocery ; later ob- 





tained employment in making surveys 
for a county map, published a history of 
Delaware County, and before 20 years 
of age had, it is said, acquired several 
tnousand dollars. After different busi- 
ness ventures he turned his attention 
when about 21 to railroading, and be- 
came a broker in railroad stocks in New 
York. General attention began to be 
attracted to his name in connection with 
that of James Fisk. jr., in the Erie R. 
R. affairs. It has been said that he 
withdrew all connection with Fisk at 
some personal sacrifice, and it is safe to 
infer from the man’s social purity and 
distaste for everything rough and vul- 
gar that personal considerations had 
not alittle to do with their separation of 
interests. 

Great speculators get their wealth 
either by securing something through 
fortuitous or  preconcerted circum- 
stances at much less than its real value, 
and afterward building it up on a busi- 
ness basis, or by a steady rise in hold- 
ings through increase of population, and 
preventing successful competition. 
Through these means, which are always 
possible in proportion to the natural 
resources and growth of population of 
a country, backed by faulty politico- 
economic laws, the subject of this sketch 
made a large sum of money during a 
‘*corner” in gold in 1869, and later 
added greatly to his wealth by getting 
control of such important lines of com- 
munication and transportation as the 
Missouri Pacific, the Texas Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, the Wabash, the Manhat- 
tan Elevated, and other railroads, and 
the Western Union Telegraph. In 
all large accumulations of wealth, un- 
less it be through mere growth of hold- 
ings, when it is less noticeable, some 
persons lose while the other gains, and 
we are not surprised that some harsh 
things have been spoken of the ‘‘ Little 
Wizard” of Wallstreet. who by financial 
adroitness, amassed the largest fortune 
in a given time of almost any man in his- 
tory. Ifone did not wish to be deceived, 
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he would have to make careful investiga- 
tion before believing special charges 
which have appeared in the papers 
against Mr. Gould’s conduct from time 
to time, yet the very nature and magni- 
tude of his undertakings must have 
made it necessary for him frequently to 
show an apparent coldness of heart and 
indifference to misfortune and suffering, 
something which those more humbly 
situated in life have less occasion to do 
unless naturally disposed. Through 
this feeling of “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,”’ some reject opportunities to grasp 
for wealth even when it seems within 
easy reach. Such individual accusa- 
tions against Mr. Gould’s conduct have 
been made less frequently of late years 
for two reasons: First, as Prof. Sizer 
has said in the description of his charac- 
ter, that the reflectives have been more 
active of recent years compared with the 
perceptives and love of accumulating- 
power whilecertain of the organs pertain- 
ing to physical life, never very strong, 
were waning; second, because he oper- 
ated more to build up and make securethe 
great interests already in his possession, 
than to gain control of others, which 
might imply on the street their depreci- 
ation and afterward their rise. 

While Mr. Gould was free from many 
of the sins of commission that some 
place against themselves, in relation to 
gluttony, drink, etc., yet it is a question 
whether he did not commit to some ex- 
tent sins of omission in regard to the 
same mental and bodily organs that 
have to do with physical integrity. It 
is more than likely that most men with 
the same body which ke had would have 
died sooner, but we are disposed to 
think that had he rested more from his 
mental work, given less attention to 
business, and taken some healthful 
physical exercise, which implied mental 
relaxation, that he would have gotten 
a pleasure which justly goes with physi- 
cal well-being, and which would have 
amply repaid him for any resulting con- 
traction of business enterprises, and 
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perhaps have prolonged his life. Still, 
as length of life is, by some, measured 
not by years, but by certain results, 
Mr. Gould may have enjoyed better the 
work accomplished than an increase of 
years which called for some change of 
habit and thought. 

In 1856 he married Miss Miller, the 
daughter of a wealthy New York citi- 
zen, to whom he was very much at- 
tached during her life, and whose death 
in 1891 was a severe blow to his health 
and happiness. They had three sons 
and two daughters, George J., Edwin, 
Howard, Helen and Annie. Only 
George and Edwin are married, the for- 
mer to Edith Kingdon, the latter to a 
step-daughter of Dr. Geo. F. Shrady. 

His winter home was in New York 
City, his summer residence at Ir- 
vington, on the Hudson. His will, 
recently probated, covers seventy-two 
millions. His chief holdings were left 





‘*trusted,” i.e., not to be broken up. 
In person he was small of stature, 
somewhat stooped, wore a full beard, 
had sharp, piercing black eyes, was mod- 
est in demeanor but self-possessed. It is 
said that he was kind to all subordinates, 
from the greatest to the least, but doubt- 
less with his keen judgment of men, 
and intense desire to carry out his pur- 
poses, he chose them for their ability to 
fill a particular place, and expected 
them to discharge fully the duties de- 
volving upon them. 

The exact cause of his demise has not 
been made public, but it is pretty certain 
that his lungs were affected, and the 
narrowness of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe would show that these organs and 
those pertaining to alimentation were 
not, especially of recent years, strongly 
innervated by the brain. His body lies 
in the family mausoleum at Woodlawn 
cemetery. R. 


———— _ -@e- — 
THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


ONTINUING our descriptive series 

of the larger buildings that will 

form the nucleus of attraction to the ex- 
pected throng of visitors this year at the 
great Exhibition, we introduce to the 
reader the structure to contain the 
naval exhibit. This will be an essen- 
tially novel affair, as a glance at the 
illustration shows. To all appearances 
it is a full-sized mode] of one of the new 
coast-line battleships. It is erected on 
piling on the lake front in the northeast 
section of Jackson Park. It is sur- 
rounded by water and has the appear- 
ance of being moored toa wharf. The 
structure has all the fittings that belong 
to the actual ship, such as guns, turrets, 
torpedo tubes, torpedo nets and booms, 
with boats, anchors, chain cables, davits, 
awnings, deck fittings, etc., etc., to- 
gether with all appliances for working 
the same. Officers, seamen, mechanics 
and marines are detailed by the Navy 
Department during the exposition, and 


the discipline and mode of life on our 
naval vessels are completely shown. 
The detail of men is not, however, as 
great as the complement of the actual 
ship. The crew gives certain drills, 
especially boat, torpedo, and gun drills, 
as in a vessel of war. 

The dimensions of the structure are 
those of the actual battleship, to wit: 
length, 348 feet; width amidships, 69 
feet 3 inches; and from the water line 
to the top of the main deck, 12 feet. 
Centrally placed on this deck is a super- 
structure 8 feet high with a hammock 
berthing on the same 7 feet high, and 
above these are the bridge, chart-house, 
and the boats. At the forward end of 
the superstructure there is a cone-shaped 
tower, called the ‘‘ military mast,” near 
the top of which are placed two circu- 
lar ‘‘tops” as receptacles for sharp- 
shooters. Rapid firing guns are mounted 
in each of these tops. The height from 
the water line to the summit of this 
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military mast is 76 feet, and above is non; twenty 6-pounder rapid-firing 
placed a flagstaff for signaling. guns; six 1l-pound rapid-firing guns; 
The battery mounted comprises four twoGatling guns, and six torpedo tubes 
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THE MACHINERY HALL, 














13 inch breech-loading rifle cannon; or torpedoguns. All of these are placed 
eight 8-inch breech-loadingriflecannon; and mounted respectively as in the 
four 6 inch breech-loading rifle can- genuine battleship. On the starboard 
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side of the ship is shown the torpedo 
protection net, stretching the entire 
length of the vessel. Steam launches 
and cutters ride at the booms, and all 
the outward appearance of a real ship of 
war is imitated. This unique element 
must claim a large share of the interest 
of visitors, illustrative as it will be of 
recent advances in naval equipment. 
Another structure of imposing di- 
mensions that will contain material 
representing scientific and industrial 
achievments from all parts of the world, 
is Machinery Hall, of which the design 


of and across a lagoon from the Agricult- 
ural Building. The building is spanned 
by three arched trusses, and the interior 
presents the appearance of three rail- 
road train-houses side by side, sur- 
rounded on all the four sides by a gal- 
lery 50 feet wide. The trusses are built 
separately, so that they can be taken 
down and sold for use as railroad train- 
houses. In each of the long naves 
there is an elevated traveling crane 
running from end to end of the building, 
for the purpose of moving machinery. 
These platforms are built so that visitors 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL EXHIBIT. 


was furnished by a firm of Boston 
architects. This has been pronounced 
by good authority second only to the 
Administration Building in the mag- 
nificence of its appearance. This building 
measures 850 x 500 feet, and with the 
Machinery Annex and Power House will 
cost about $1,200,000. It is located at the 
extreme south end of the park, midway 
between the shore of Lake Michigan and 
the west line of the park. It is just south 
ofthe Administration Building,and west 


may view from them the exhibits be- 
neath. The power from this building is 
supplied from a power- house adjoining 
the south side of the building. The 
engraving shows a part of the main 
fagade, sufficient to impress the reader 
with its really beautiful style. The 
situation is very convenient for access 
of both exhibitor and visitor by land 
and water, and its relation to other 
buildings of the main group has been 
defined in a former number. 


a .) 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. B. J. GRAY. 

The early part of Mr. Gray’s life was 
spent in teaching and in the dissemina- 
tion of the science he loved—Phre- 
nology. He was for some time in the 
‘* forties” a student of the Fowlers, and 
for the most of two years he made phren- 
ological examinations in their office. 
He was a natural teacher and an easy 
writer, stating his facts succinctly; a 
close observer, he loved Phrenology as 





he did his life and placed it always on 
high moral ground. 

In the earliest days of the California 
gold fever Mr. Gray was stricken with 
it. He thought that, by going to Cali- 
fornia, he could secure money which 
would be of benefit to Phrenology. He 
went, but was soon prostrated by illness 
and died, and Phrenology lost one of its 
early advocates. 

He was gifted and well qualified to 
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make a mark in the world, but his 
journey to the west coast proved an un- 
wise step, as it resulted in his early 
death. His purpose was good, but his 
physical strength was not equal to his 
desires; being accustomed to the com- 
forts of an eastern home, he was de- 
prived of what had become necessities 
in his life by going to the region of the 
‘*golden gate” when California was in 
its transition. 

Mr. Gray was an accurate delineator 
of character; very intuitive and quick 
to draw inferences. He had a large 
development of the perceptive organs, 
and they, in connection with the organ 
of human nature, were specially inter- 
ested in the action of the organs as ex- 
hibited in character, hence phrenlogical 
facts seemed to be specially in his line, 
and he communicated many such to the 
JOURNAL, and philosophised upon those 
exhibitions of character. We will give 
one fact in illustration. It is ‘‘ the case 
of a man about fifty years of age, 
illiterate, who had previously given but 
little thought to religious or moral 
subjects; but, becoming much excited, 
and having his fears unusually alarmed 
under the influence of a protracted re- 
vival meeting he attended, his organs 
of Veneration and Marvelousness be- 
came excessively exercised, so much so 
as to produce violent pain in the coronal 
region of the brain ; the corresponding 
mental manifestations were coincident 
with the doctrines of phrenological 
science. The intense action upon these 
organs caused him to have visions in 
his sleep. At times, as he supposed, 
Christ, clothed in white, appeared at 
his bedside and conversed with him, 
until the pain in the organs of Marvel- 
ousness and Veneration became so in- 
tolerable asto wake him from his reverie. 
The cause of his headache was ascribed 
by both friends and physicians to a dis- 
ordered stomach, hence he resorted to 
medicine. But on hearing him relate 
the story of his vision, and that the 
pain became more intense immediately 
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after it than at any other time, I was 
satisfied thatthis was its procuring cause, 
and accordingly advised him to bathe bis 
head (especially the top portion) freely 
in cold water, to labor moderately, and 
especially to divert his mind as much as 
possible from the subject upon which it 
had been excited.” 

Among the articles Mr. Gray con- 
tributed to the JOURNAL was an instruc- 
tive and interesting one on ‘‘Con- 
tinuity.” Another was on ‘‘ Education,” 
from which we make the following 
quotation: ‘‘The true nature of mind 
has not long been understood, nor have 
the exalted ends to which this knowl- 
edge would necessarily lead, been ap- 
preciated until the cheering rays of 
Phrenology dawned upon our mental 
sight. Phrenology furnishes a standard 
by which all the phenomena of mind 
are clearly indicated, and its laws easily 
comprehended. These laws are per- 
manent and uniform, and may be as 
certainly known and defined as mathe- 
matics, or any of the natural sciences, 
and that system of mental discipline 
can only be a correct one which har- 
moaizes with them. The fact that the 
character of mind is solely dependent 
upon the kind and quality of organiza- 
tion, and the modifications made by 
culture should ever be kept in view. 
Although much of the existing error is 
owing to hereditary influences, yet it is 
chiefly attributable to improper train- 
ing. Culture should be so directed as 
to train the faculties, as they are suc- 
cessively developed by nature. There 
are few with naturally so unfortunate 
an organization as not to yield to the 
reforming influence of a judicious and 
virtuous instruction. Nor would this 
ever be the case, were not nature per- 
verted. So long as the organization— 
and consequently the character—is 
modified and changed by the plastic 
hand of culture, neither fate nor neces- 
sity can attach itself to the conduct of 
morals farther than the force of circum- 
stances exerts its influence. Both indi- 
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viduals and masses must either improve 
or degenerate according to the natural 
or unnatural exercise of the faculties, 
which are educated continually by all 
the associations and influences brought 
to bear upon them, whether designed or 
accidental. 
MR. J. STANLEY GRIMES. 

Mr. Grimes is a native of Boston, 
Mass., and probably became interested 
in Phrenology at the time Spurzheim 
visited that place. In 1838, he was ac- 
tive in the phrenological field as a lec- 
turer and practitioner in the science. 
In 1839 he wrote a book entitled, ‘‘A 
New System of Phrenology,” in which 
he seemed to take satisfaction in mak- 
ing divisions and in giving names and 
definitions which no other ‘‘ Phreno- 
logian”” had ever done. In the preface 
he says, ‘‘ Admonished by the history of 
the past, it is without any feeling of 
presumption, that I present to the notice 
of the scientific public my new system 
of Phrenology ; conscious that it must 
contain many errors which future ex- 
perienee, and just criticism cannot fail 
to detect. I appeal with confidence to 
the justice and candor of phrenologians. 
I invite their criticisms as a favor, and 
when I am convicted of error, either in 
facts or conclusions, I shall take great 
pleasure in making acknowledgments.” 
He also said, ‘‘Spurzheim greatly im- 
proved the nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of the organs ; and also contributed 
much towards giving a more philo- 
sophical account of the anatomical 
structure of the brain.” 

Mr. Grimes, following in the foot- 
‘steps of Spurzheim endeavored also to 
improve the nomenclature and classifi- 
cation of organs as given according to 
Spurzheim. His book was criticised 


some what, and his system of Phrenology 
seems to have been adopted by few. 

To the writer it seems to be very 
crude, as well it might be, as it was 
written in Mr. Grimes’s youth and when 
he had studied Phrenology but a short 
time. 


Not being a scholar, he wrote 
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then some things which probably now, 
in his mature years, would not be satis- 
factory even to himself; however, his 
temperament was of the enthusiastic 
kind, and he became very sincerely 
interested in Phrenology and deserves 
credit for trying to do his best. 

Mr. Grimes still lives, and is doubtless 
as much interested in the subject as 
formerly, although we have not heard 
of his lecturing for many years. He was 
president of the ‘‘ Western Phrenologi- 
cal Society at Buffalo,” when he 
wrote his book, and _ successfully 
labored for several years in New York 
and other States. The book is full 
of statements of facts that came under 
his own observation and which he used 
as illustrations of his argument. The 
following is one: ‘‘ When I visited the 
State prison at Auburn, N. Y., in com- 
pany with several of my class, I called 
their attention to the general deficiency 
of Conscientiousness among the con- 
victs ; it was in some instances so strik- 
ing as to be perceptible by all of us at 
the distance of several rods.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 


-*< 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ; 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Ot peace on earth, good-will to men ; 


’Till, ringing, singing, on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a clime, 
A chant sublime, 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 
- +e. 
Yet, unforgotten where it lies, 
That seed of generous sacrifice, 
Though seeming on the desert cast, 
Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last. 
W hittier. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. } 


——=——-S Oe 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 





HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO 
STUDY THEM PHRENOLOGICALLY. 
/ FRIEND and former graduate of 
the American Institute of Phre- 
nology has written a letter asking infor- 
mation through the JOURNAL relative to 
the faculties and talents necessary for 
the different forms of legal practice, or 
what special faculties and temperaments 
are related to the different phases of law 
practice, in reply to which we propose 


to respond through the JoURNAL. The 
letter is this : 
Professor Nelson Sizer—Will you 


kindly inform us as to the requisites 
necessary to the different classes of law- 
yers to make each a success. 

1. Criminal lawyer; 2. Railroad law. 
yer; 3 Real-estate lawyer; 4. Corpora- 
tion lawyer ;5. Pleaders; 6. Advisers , 
7. Drawing legal papers, and any others 
here omitted. 

I would like to have you name the 
faculties necessary for each one, the 
temperaments, etc. I believe that Lin- 


coln could never have succeeded so well 


as he did had it not been for his faculty 
of Mirthfulness, and some lawyers seem 
to achieve wonderful success without 
the faculty of Wit. I havea great ad- 
miration for the profession, although I 
wish people would do so well that most 
of the law practice would be unneces- 
sary. Your remark in the course of 
lectures that ‘‘A lawyer should be 
honest,” strikes me favorably. In a 
criminal suit crime is not necessarily on 
both sides, and a lawyer might not es- 
pouse the side of wrong. Then what 
would the wicked side do? I know a 
lawyer whom I believe in, and who has 
good success on either side of the ques- 
tion, and I do not see how he can, and 
be strictly honest. Some lawyers can 
carry conviction on the side of error. 
There is a sentiment that a lawyer is true 
to his client, though that client may be 
a double dyed villain. 
Yours truly, 
>». 

This opens a broad field for thought 
and comment, and possibly a difficult 
one. The general question arises, 
‘* What kind of an organization is neces- 
sary for a lawyer?” A man who has 
intellect can deal intellectually with the 
practice of the law, but how he shall 
deal with it must depend largely upon 
what his other faculties are.” If a man 
has strong moral seatiments, Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, if 
he loves God and desires to work 
righteousness, if he loves his fellow men 
and wishes to do justice, he can be a 
lawyer, and make it a noble profession; 
and it may properly be said just here 
that I sincerely believe that a man who 
knows enough, and has moral power to 
appreciate duty and truth, can practice 
Jaw in the fear of God and in the love of 
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the human race. He can be as clean 
and untarnished in his thought and 
word and work as Infinite Wisdom and 
Truth wishes him to be, and to empha- 
size this thought, it affords me pleasure 
to refer to a man who figured liberally 
in the law during this century, and who 
resided in Hartford, Conn. His name 
was Seth Terry, and he was always 
spoken of as ‘‘Deacon Terry.” A 


glance at his picture will show that he 
had a massive intellectual development. 
His front head is high and broad and 


SETH TERRY. 


massive ; it also shows a good develop- 
ment of the moral region. He was be- 
lieved to be as honest a man as ever lived 
in that ancient commonwealth ; but he 
found that the way law was ordinarily 
managed, he had to come in contact with 
chicanery and all kinds of trickery and 
unfair dealings on the part of those op- 
posed to him, and he became disgusted ; 
so he quit practicing in the courts, and 
he opened on his own account a kind of 
court of counsel. He would meet per- 
sons who had a disagreement, and by 
mutual consent they would come to- 
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gether to his office, and each state his 
case to Mr. Terry, and he would exam- 
ine each party carefully, sitin judgment 
uponit, and decide the question forthem, 
and they would accept his decision as 
final, and unite in paying such a fee for 
his services as was deemed requisite ; 
and so he practiced law as a kind of ju- 
dicial manager, or mutual judicatory. 

Men who study law are as varied in 
their talents and character and mental 
make-up as men who follow commercial 
or mechanical or other industrial pur- 
suits, there is likely, therefore, to be a 
grade of lawyers at the opposite extreme 
of the one to which we just referred. 
There are some in the opposite end of 
the scale, we know, who are called 
‘*shysters”’; they are, in their profes- 
sion, what some men are who do not 
conform to the honorable rules of labor, 
who are called ‘‘scabs.” I supposethat 
men who are admitted to the bar are 
technically understood to be men of 
good moral character, as a man who is 
granted a license to sell liquors is sup- 
posed to be or, at least, is technically 
required to be, a man of good moral 
character. A man went before the 
Board of Excise in New York, desiring 
a license for the sale of liquors, and he 
was told that he would have to bring 
some reference as to his good moral] 
character ; his other requisites appeared 
to be satisfactory. He looked up in as- 
tonishment, and asked ‘‘What has a 
good moral character to do with selling 
whiskey?’ and some lawyers perhaps 
may have the sameidea ; they might not 
expect or desire to practice law morally. 
The bad and dishonest habits practiced 
by this lower grade of lawyers have led 
some people to think that a practicing 
lawyer could not be an honest man, and 
that a strictly honest man would not 
practice law. We suppose there are 
honest merchants and honest mechan- 
ics and honest public office- holders—why 
not honest lawyers ? 

A lawyer may be talented, as keen as 
a razor, and yetimmoral. If weare not 
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misinformed. there are lawyers in large 
cities whose business it is, or who accept 
it as a part of their business to give ad- 
vice to rogues as to how they may com- 
mit their crimes and evade the punish- 
ment of the law—lawyers, in short, who 
advise villains how to be more villain- 
ous, and cover up their tracks. Hence, 
if a man wants to take a bribe, he is 
counselled not to accept it in the shape 
of a check, not to accept it in anything 
but money, and not to accept it appar- 
ently himself, but to have it passed over 
to some friend of his, who, perhaps, 
will receive just such another or similar 
service as an exchange for his part in 
this dirty work. Lawyers, doubtless, 
are like other people—graded from top 
to bottom. We have no idea that law- 
yers are any worse than other people; 
they may know better than other people 
how to do wrong and avoid detection. 

If the people at large, aside from law- 
yers, were to become moral ana correct 
in conduct, character and purpose, the 
lawyers would not have the temptation 
offered them that they now have to do 
rascallytricks. If aman accepts a temp- 
tation, there is also a tempter, and he is 
as bad as the one tempted. 

Every day, if occasions offer, we ad- 
vise young men who are our customers, 
that they may study law and keep a con- 
science clean and clear, and practice law 
to the honorable end of life. If one-half 
of the accusations brought against law- 
yers for being dishonest aretrue, I know 
of no field so promising as that of the 
law for strict integrity, with talent and 
culture sufficient to make one’s excellent 
character available and well-known. 

If so great a number of lawyers are 
dishonest, an honest man among them 
will count; his services will be sought. 

I had a man under my hands for an 
examination, and when I had finished, 
I said to him: ‘‘ Sir, what is your pro- 
fession?” ‘‘I ama lawyer,” he said. I 
replied, ‘‘You ought to succeed well 
from the description I have given you ; 
you ought to be able to command re- 
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spect, and keep a clear conscience,” I 
said. ‘Where do you practice?” He 
replied, ‘‘I practice in Springfield, Ill.’”” 
This happened perhaps ten years after 
Lincoln’s death. I laid my hand on his 
knee, and said, ‘‘Then you knew Abra- 
ham Lincoln?” ‘‘ Yes; I knew him well.” 
‘*What about him as a lawyer and as 
a man ?’ I asked. He replied, ‘‘ Mr. 
Lincoln and I were not on the same po- 
litical side ; I did not vote for him, and 
what I say has no political bias; but I 
was really glad when he was elected. 
He wasa fine lawyer ; he was getting all 
the best practice; he would not take a 
ease into court which he did not hon- 
estly think ought to win, and when a 
client came to him and stated his case, if 
occasion seemed to him to require it, he 
would say, ‘I cannot take that case into 
court.’ ‘Why not? I will pay you well 
for it.’ ‘Of course, that you are able 
to pay is well understood,’ Mr. Lincoln 
would reply, ‘but I cannot afford totake 
it.’ ‘Why? ‘Because you ought not 
to win; you cannot win honestly; I 
cannot try to help you win.’ ‘But I 
will pay you well for the work, I want 
to give my opponent all the law he 
wants, and I want you to help me win.’ 
Lincoln would say, ‘You have no money 
to lose in punishing this man ; you can- 
not afford to waste $100 in a case like 
that. Bring the man here to my office, 
and I will see what I can do toward mak- 
ing a settlement without the cost of a 
trial and a judgment.’ So in this way 
Mr. Lincoln would settle more cases out 
of court than he tried. In this way he 
would not smother his reputation or try 
to help some villain hide his crime. The 
result was that Mr. Lincoln got nearly 
all the good practice in that vicinity, 
and when he brought a case into court, 
it was tacitly understood by the bench, 
the bar and by tre populace at large, 
that Lincoln was on the right side, and 
that he would get a verdict.” 

Men who practice on that principle 
rarely lose a case, unless it is through 
the stupidity of the jury, or by the brib- 
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ing, through friendship or by money, 
some members of the jury, and then a 
costly new trial may rectify it. It may 
be asserted, and perhaps without dis- 
pute, that there are less temptations for 
dishonesty and fraud in cases before 
court than there is practiced in commer- 
cial transactions, because before a court 
there is a judge, and the proceedings 
must be in accordance with legal forms. 
The judge often prevents questions be- 
ing asked that might be treacherous, 
and lawyers that want to take advantage 
are often snubbed and sometimes re- 
buked by the court, and occasionally 
they are disbarred. 

I have had a grocer’s clerk tell me 
several lies or misrepresentations in re- 
gard toa fifteen-cent scrubbing-brush, 
which he said was composed of the best 
material and workmanship, which led 
me to look at it; if he had said nothing, 
it would have gone into the basket and 
passed, but the veneering which was 
nailed upon the back of the brush, to 
cover up the butt of the bristles, was a 
thin piece of sappy pinetimber, and it was 
cross-grained and very rough, and .it 
was tacked on with common carpet 
nails, and wherever a nail was put in it 
cracked the timber, and the first time it 
went into the water the back of that 
brush would crack, warp and come off. 
If a lawyer misrepresents relative to a 
case involving hundreds of dollars and 
also reputation, it is not quite so mean 
as to tell two orthree lies about a fifteen- 
cent scrubbing-brush. 

If A. T. Stewart had no other claim to 
memory and respect, he should not be 
forgotten, for the fact that he established 
in New York and indirectly in the 
whole country, the one-price system of 
selling goods, which now prevails 
widely ; it is now the rule rather than 
the exception. It used to be said that a 
man’s coachman or cook could buy any- 
thing at Stewart’s on as good terms as 
the millionaire master himself could. 

The first question of inquiry relates to 
criminal lawyers. Of course, all law- 








yers need general intellect, and the 
better it is developed the more capable 
they are. If, then, any lawyer requires 
clear Perception, a good Memory, Com- 
parison and Casuality, a criminal law- 
yer should possess these, but we think a 
criminal lawyer should have in addition 
large Conscientiousness to give him a 
sense of justice and a clear sense of 
moral motive ; heshould also have large 
Cautiousness to make him wary, 
guarded and careful. He ought also to 
have large Secretiveness to make him 
able to trace criminal purposes, and to 
account for various acts of the criminal 
before and afterthe fact. A person with 
small Secretiveness would have an idea 
that a person would take a straight line 
if he wanted to commit some crime. A 
man with small Secretiveness would 
have no idea that a person who wanted 
to crack a bank or rob a store or commit 
a highway robbery at a certain place, 
would start and go the other way, when 
he set out to do the work, and if it were 
proven that a man was seen going down 
the street at noon in an opposite direc- 
tion from which the crime was com- 
mitted, he would have no idea that he 
would slip out at some lonely place in 
the road, and go around the mountain 
or hill and double back uptown where 
he expected to meet at a given hour his 
victim or his opportunity for crooked 
work ; butaman with largeSecretiveness 
would be suspicious, and likely to think 
of all such double methods. 

A criminal lawyer should have also a 
first-rate judgment of human character, 
should be able to appreciate the motives 
and purposes involved in a transaction. 
A criminal lawyer on either side needs 
the qualities that belong toa detective. 
In 1851 or ’52 a young man came into 
our office and asked me for an examin- 
ation. I noticed he had a wonderful 
development of the organ we call Hu- 
man Nature, located at the centre of 
the top of the forehead, about where the 
hair generally commences. Laying my 
hand on the organ, I said to him, ‘‘You 
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would make a good Police Justice in 
New York. If twenty five culprits were 
brought into your court, you would, on 
coming in, take a seat, and quietly scan 
each person, and you would adjudge, in 
your own mind, the class of crime each 
would be likely to commit, and there 
would be one ortwoin respect to whom 
you would wonder what they werethere 
for ; you could not see anything of the 
criminal in their looks, and when the 
cases were presented, you would be 
pleased, and possibly proud, of the fact 
that you had been all over the matter in 
your own mind, and that you were cor- 
rect.” He said, ‘‘that’s enough—that 
will do,” and he jumped up. I said, 
** Hold on, I have but just begun.” He 
said, ‘‘ No, that will do, that isall I want 
to know. Mr. Fowler was in our city 
(I live in Chicago) a short time ago lec- 
turing, and some of my friends per- 
suaded me to go upon the platform, and 
be examined in public, and the first thing 
Mr. Fowler said was, ‘This man would 
make a good policeman; he would 
smell a rogue three miles.’ 1am not 
much known in New York; my home 
is in Chicago; my name is Allen Pin- 
kerton ; possibly you may have heard 
of my name.” 

He would have made a good lawyer, a 
good magistrate, and he became a good 
and world-renowned detective. 

A lawyer who has Human Nature 
large, and Secretiveness and Language 
large, will cross-examine a witness who 
is telling a lie, and do it in such a man- 
ner as to entrap the false witness. We 
are not now speaking of modest, bash- 
ful witnesses ; they are sometimes per- 
haps unfairly treated by men who do not 
know anything but the thought of vic- 
tory. A criminal lawyer ought to have 
large Firmness and Self-esteem so as to 
be persistent in his line of duty, and 
also command the respect of all men. 
We hardly need to add that a criminal 
lawyer on either side should have a good 
memory to hold the knowledge of law 
and also to be able to carry in his mind 


the history of the case. He should have 
good Language to express handsomely 
and definitely his thoughts. A court 
should not have to sit all day and listen 
to an untrained and uneducated man in 
his blundering methods of treating 
cases. Keenness of intellect and culture 
belong tosuch a profession. Eloquence, 
ordinarily, and a good memory, large 
Language and a fertile imagination are 
indispensable to complete results in that 
noble profession—the practice of law. 

It is supposed that a lawyer knows if 
his clientis guilty. Some criminal law- 
yers demaud to know the whole truth of 
the whole case before they will touch it. 
I have frequently read of instances in 
England where a barrister would throw 
up his brief, and abandon the whole 
case in the midst of it because he had 
been deceived by the solicitor who had 
instructed him, and this act put a hun- 
dred feathers in his cap of honor. 

Another abuse in the trial of criminal 
cases is the clogging of the progress of 
the trial by bringing about a disagree- 
ment of the jury, taking exceptions, and 
carrying the case to higher courts. In 
this State, cases which had been sen- 
tenced to execution by electricity have 
been sent to the Court of Appeals, and 
an effort was made to carry one case 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the men who did it were not 
ostentatiously trying to prove the man 
innocent, they accepted his guilt, and 
were trying to baffle the law, and make 
a miscarriage of justice through some 
technical flaw ata needless and useless 
expense to the State of many thousands 
of dollars. Sometimes the indignation 
of the public makes short work of a cir- 
cuitous and tardy management in court, 
and takes justice in its own hands ; it is 
called ‘‘ Lynch Law.” We must defer 
the consideration of the other types of 
lawyers mentioned in this article, as 
there are many phases of law practice, as 
in commercial business and other voca- 
tions, but will continue the subject in 
future numbers of the JoURNAL. 
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HEADS AND FACES 


AND WHAT THEY INDICATE. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER I. 


We are sometimes questioned in this 
manner: ‘‘Howdo you study a face? 
How do you study a head? How do you 
study the whole constitutional make- 
up so as to feel a good degree of confi- 
dence in the result? I am interested in 
faces, and I think I can determine in- 
telligence by looking at a face as a 
whole, and I can tell Amiability from 
Severity of disposition. But how do 
you study the complexities of mental 
development? The great outlines of 
character, I suppose, are not difficult to 
be understood, but the biography, the 
warp and woof of a man’s character 
and a woman’s or a child’s spirit and 
disposition, how do you get at all that? 
For instance, I see an eminent and ex- 
cellent person, who has lived long 
enough to havea bald head, it may be 
as round as a billiard ball. Men talk 


about bumps, but there are no bumps in 
such a head, therefore, how can you 
determine characteristics ?” 

In replying to such questions, or any 
others which may arise in the minds of 
thinkers, readers and observers, we beg 
to say, in the first place, that we never 
have studied heads by means of bumps. 
Nothing pleases us so much as to see a 
handsome, well-formed head, or a face 
without any peculiarities of facial ex- 
pression, or a head without any bumps, 
hillocks or inequalities of cranial devel- 
opment; the most evenly developed 
head and the most uniform type of face 
is artistically and practically the best. 

We study these heads from the centre 
of the brain at the medulla oblongata, 
or the capital of the spinal cord. The 
brain is developed by fibrous extension, 
and the length of these fibres which 
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terminate at the surface of the brain 
determine the development of the cere- 
bral mass. 

In these outlines we present to our 
readers, in one sense, a new departure 
in phrenological illustrations. There 
are several lines radiating from the 
opening of the ear in these outline 
heads, and represent the mode of brain 
growth and development as we study it 


taken by photographic process, the dis- 
tance from the lens to the centre of the 
bust in each case was the same; so the 
result of the different outlines represents 
the relative size and form of each of the 
casts. 

In Figure 1, we have the great Daniel 
Webster, who, in his lifetime, was called 
‘*godlike,” for his majestic presence 
and his superb breadth of mental life. 
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FIGS. 1 TO 4.—1, WEBSTER. 2, CALHOUN. 3, MARTIN. 


in real life by distances from brain 
centre, not by bumps. The four 
busts which are represented in each 
of these groups of drawings, one a set 
of side views, and the other the out- 
line backview of each head, are copied 
from original casts, taken from the heads 
during life; and these pictures being 
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Figure 2, is that of the cast of John C. 
Calhoun, the great southern statesman. 
These two busts were the only casts ever 
taken of Webster and Calhoun. They 
were carefully taken by the artist, Clark 
Mills, of Washington, in Washington, 
therefore being casts and not models, 
they represent the exact size and form 
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of the heads of these two great men ; 
there is not the difference of the thick- 
ness of a postal card, at any rate, on the 
portions that were not covered with 
hair, and this was wet and laid close to 
the head; and Mr. Webster had but 
little hair in 1847. 

Figure 3, Martin, the murderer, it will 
be observed, has a low and retreating 
forehead, the moral region is low, and 
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was 7 inches ; thatof Calhoun was 6 3-8. 
The vertical elevation, froma linedrawn 
from the opening of each ear, in Web- 
ster was 5 3-4 inches; that of Calhoun 
was 51-4. The caliper measurement, 
from the opening of the ear tothe centre 
of the tophead, making rather a diag- 
onal line, was in Webster 6 3-4 inches ; 
and in Calhoun 6 3-8 inches. 

The head of Martin (Fig. 3) is 7 7-8 
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FIas. 5 TO 8.—1, WEBSTER. 2, CALHOUN. 3, MARTIN. 4, HILLINGS. 


it is broad and heavy at the base, and 
extends backward from the ear, consid- 
erably beyond either that of Calhoun or 
Webster. 

Figure 4 is a drawing, taken as we 
have described, from a cast of the head 
of one of the Hillings family of idiots. 
We have the mother and five adult chil- 
dren ; this is one of the children. 

Remember that the opening of the 
ear in all these portraits is the central or 
focal point; they are matched at that 
point, and the development in each 
direction is in exact accordance with 
nature. 

The caliper measurement of Webster's 
head, from the centre of the forehead to 
the most prominent part of the back- 
head was 9 1-4 inches ; that of Mr. Cal- 
houn was 81-4 inches. The diameter 
of Webster’s head, just above the ears, 


inches from front to rear. The vertex 
at Firmness—the head runs up narrow 
at the top, a kind of wedge—is 5 1-4 
inches high, and it is 6 1-4 inches from 
ear to ear, and from the opening“of the 
ear to the centre of the tophead by cali- 
pers—that is, a straight line from the 
opening of the ear as a caliper would 
measure it—is 6 1-Sinches. The head 
No. 4 measures 6 inches from front to 
rear; it is 4 3-4 inches high, and!5 
inches wide just above the ears. 

We may say, therefore, distinctly that 
phrenologists, who understand what 
has been taught, from the days of Gall 
and Spurzheim until now, do not look 
for bumps, as many persons seem to 
suppose, as if the last half inch of a 
man’s head was made into waves like 
those of the sea, the crest showing 
power and the trough weakness. We 
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sometimes find heads of the same length 
from the forehead to the back head, but 
one will be two inches wider above and 
about the ears than the other, but they 
may also be of the same height from 
the ear upward, the difference being in 
the development of the side head, and 
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FIG. 9. A WIDE HEAD, 


yet there is no bump, no little hill or 
hollow, but the general breadth of the 
head shows it. A small apple may be 
as round as any other, there are no hol- 
lows in it because it is small; another 
apple is large, but there are no bumps 
on it, itis made up of general fullness 





A NARROW HEAD, 


FIG. 10. 


and length of fiber from the centre to 
the circumference; and if the reader 
will bear this thought in mind, as we 
proceed to explain and illustrate this 
important matter, and we hope to settle 
it once and for all time, and it is this 





that the phrenologists who understand 
the subject do not look for hills and 
hillocks, for bumps and ridges; yet, 
sometimes one part of the head will be 
an inch farther from the centre than 
another part. It is not uncommon to 
find the front half of the head to resem- 





FIG. ll. A HIGH HEAD. 


ble one parent, whose head measured 
21 inches, and the portion of the head 
back of this part will abruptly increase 
in size, representing the other parent, 
who had atwenty-three inch head; it 
does not make a bank nor a wall where 
it meets the smaller half of the head, but 
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FIG. 12. 


A LOW HEAD. 


it rises rapidly to a larger form, and 
thus represents a head that measures 
23 inches. Nothing is more common 
than to find the forehead constituting 
about one-third of the length of the 
head, and the back and front head rep- 
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resenting a 22-inch head, but the sec- 
tion between being piled up massively, 
so as to represent a 23-inch head, and 
nothing is more common than to find 
the middle section ‘of the face, from the 
corner of the eye te the corner of the 
mouth, large as compared with the fore- 
head and chin ; and that middle section 
of the face corresponds to the middle 
section of the head; and while we are 
here, we may say also that the chest 


the heavy eyebrows, and with it a mas- 
terful constitution, imparted that pecu- 
liarity to his progeny, which is not 
easily effaced. Another line of people 
will have the marked development of a 
long nose with a peculiar straightness ; 
another family or line of families will 
have the Roman nose; another family 
will have the nose broad at the bridge, 
or broad at the wings. Then there are 
peculiarities of mouths in some fami- 





FIG. 13. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


corresponds with that portion of the 
face and head; and we hope to make 
these points as clear to others by com- 
parison as they are to us. 

In the wonderful intermingling of pe- 
culiarities of character by marriage and 
birth we find developed eccentricities of 
features and eccentricities of head. In 
one line of progenitors there is some- 
times a characteristic feature of the 
face, a massiveness over the eyes, and 
heavy eyebrows, which will run for half 
a dozen generations, and mark all the 
children, because the ancester who had 


lies, in others we find the mark of some 
progenitor who had prominent teeth, 
and a heavy, hard-looking upper lip, 
with a great groove in the centre, and 
some men who have that, and whoshave, 
the upper lip looks like a mass of 
granite, quarried and sculptured into 
shape. Another family will have the 
softer upper lip, rolling out instead of 
being curved partly under; then there 
are families who will have the heavy 
uader lip, heavier than the upper,:a 
prognathous under jaw. In another 
family we see the retreating chin, almost 
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absurdly so, and a short under jaw, and 
we advise such men to wear a beard to 
cover it, if they can ; then other families 
will have a broad, strong, protrusive 
chin. Now, none of these peculiar 
forms of features are beautiful; they 
may be majestic, they may be resolute, 
and they may indicate steadfastness, 
they may indicate duty well done, or 
being well done, or determination to do 
duty. 

In studying heads, we sometimes find 
a forehead very protrusive in the lower 
part, but retreating upward and back- 
ward. Another person hasa moderate 
development across the brows, and 
heavy upper forehead—what we call a 
beetling forehead ; another is narrow at 
the temples, and the face is compara- 
tively sharp ; another is bulged at the 
temples, wide and massive ; one head is 
heavy just above the ears, and tapers 
off both ways, front and rear. Another 
is wide at the upper back region of the 
head and wide or narrow in front; one 
is straight up and down at the back, 
another stands out, and has a long, 
and graceful curve. Another is high at 
the crown; one is well rounded in the 
middle* and top-head, and another is 
comparatively flattened, and in some 
heads there seems to bea kind of hollow 
at the top, it is less than flat in that 
region. ; 

In speaking of faces, one has broad 
cheek bones and another narrow ; onea 
long, protrusive mouth and heavy lips ; 
another has a prim mouth with thin 
lips. When people talk of heads and 
faces they seem to appreciate and enjoy 
saying, ‘‘A person has regular features, 
a fine, expressive face.” Another has a 
** well-rounded, handsome head.” Wo- 
men, when talking of their babes, will 
speak of one as having a very beautiful 
head, so symmetrical and graceful in 
all its lines; and another has a long 
head, sharp in front and rises at the 
crown, and they think it is queer, and 
wonder what it indicates, and especially 
young mothers when they see their first 


babe, almost without any forehead, and 
the crown looming up, they are afraid, 
and sometimes ask us if the child will 
ever have a better-shaped head, and if 
we think the child will ever know any- 
thing ; four months afterward they for- 
get to ask such questions; the head 
comes into shape and is amply devel- 
oped. Of course, the infantile head 
changes rapidly in form. 

A cat's brain is about the size of an 
ordinary apricot or the egg of a bantam 
chicken ; it is developed by fibres, and 


FIG. 14. A CAT. FIG. 15. A MONKEY. 


when the fibres stop extending the limit 
of the brain development is reached. A 
dog has a larger brain, and a monkey 
still larger; and the length of fibre is 
the mode of the increase of brain from 
that of the smalles to the largest. 


os 
A DOG, 


FIG. 16. 


When we examine a given head we 
measure it in circumference and 'in 
several other ways. We study its rela- 
tion to the size of the body and the 
manner in which it is nourished. 

The method we adopt in the cases of 
Figs. 1 to 8 shows the relative size of 
the head, and the measurements which 
we give indicate the real size. 
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N the school-journal, Mr. James 
Buckham speaks warmly and ap- 
preciatively of the teacher’s vocation. 

The profession of teaching is one 
whose success very largely depends 
upon the enthusiasm with which 
it is conducted. A teacher who lacks 
this quality seldom accomplishes the 
best results in his work, no matter how 
faithfully he may toil. The laborer’s 
soul must be in histask. The way to 
impart knowledge is to love, not only 
knowledge, but the privilege of sharing 
it with others. And this sincere love of 
the teacher’s chosen task grows out of 
the inspirations peculiar to it. No pro- 
fession has nobler ideals or more inspir- 
ing possibilities to uplift and inflame the 
souls of those who devote themselves to 
it, than the profession of teaching. Let 
us glance at a few of the sources of the 
teacher's inspiration. 

First of all, there is the lofty consider- 
ation that the teacher’s influeuce is, 
above all others, save that of a parent, 
the formative influence in the Jife of the 
young. The hand of the teacher, like 
the hand of the potter, determines the 
shape and character of that finer human 
clay, which God sends into the world so 
plastic and impressible, but which so 
quickly hardens into the fixed and firm 
outlines of character. There are other 
processes in life which contribute to the 
development and completion and em- 
bellishment of character, just as the 
potter’s clay must go from his hands to 
those of the glazier and the decorator ; 
but the shaping of life, the determina- 
tion of its general purpose and trend, 
depend in large measure upon the kind 
of instruction and the kind of influence 
which are brought to bear upon the 
young in the school-room. Let the 
teacher reflect that each day and hour 
he is shaping, from material in compar- 
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THE TEACHER’S SOURCES OF INSPIRATION. 





ison with which the finest Par'an mar- 
ble is gross and worthless, sfatues more 
beautiful and more immortal than those 
of Praxiteles, and the inspiration of the 
thought should flood his whole being 
with such a joy and passion of service, 
that every day of toil should be haloed 
with sanctity, and every hour of restful 
reflection filled with thankfulness and 
consecration. ‘‘ What chisel can carve 
an angel?” asks the poet. Truly, no 
chisel of steel ; but with a diviner instru- 
ment, the influence of character upon 
character and mind upon mind, the 
teacher is every day cleaving and shap- 
ing some immortal son of God, whose 
being shall outlast the sun and stars. 

A second source of the teacher’s in- 
spiration is the thought that education 
is the great world-moving and world- 
determining force of today. The 
avenue tosuccess in any department of 
life now lies straight through the temple 
of knowledge- All great industrial, 
mechanical, scientific and _ literary 
achievement must be purchased with 
the gold of education. The teacher, 
then, stands at the gateway of power. 
He is the guardian and the steward of 
the world’s most priceless treasure. In 
imparting knowledge to others he is dis- 
charging the most noble and important 
service possible to man. The teacher 
sustains very much the same indispen- 
sable relation to the intellectual prosper- 
ity of a nation that the farmer sustains 
to its material prosperity. AJ] material 
wealth depends upon the fruit of the 
soil. So all intellectual wealth depends 
upon the fruit of the school, the kind of 
equipment which our boys and girls, 
our young men and women, are getting 
from the educational institutions of the 
land. 

Once more, there is inspiration for the 
teacher in the fact that the greatest 
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minds in the history of the race have 
believed in him, extolled him, and en- 
couraged him. Where will you find, 
in all classical literature, ancient or 
modern, a passage which belittles or 
condemns the work of the educator? 
While other professions, even the most 
sacred, are often assailed and decried, 
genius has but one sentiment, one ut- 
terance, for the instructor of youth. The 
saluation of literature to the educator is 
always, ‘‘salve! benedicite!” From 
the earliest bard to the most modern of 
essayists, those whom God ‘‘ whispers 
in the ear” havea message of kindliness 
and respect for the teacher. What 
grander inspiration than to be well 
thought of by those who have thought 
the best? When the poet and the phi- 
lospher, the essayist and the preacher, 
the scientist and the man of affairs, with 
one voice unite to honor the teacher, is 
there one who shall stand up in our 
midst and say that the life of the educa- 
tor lacks the power of inspiracion ? 
-e+ —_ 


“ APPERAFILE”—( AFIER A WHILE.) 
E was the sweetest little boy you 
ever saw, charming in every 
He was only three years old, and 
he had a wonderful intelligence and the 


way. 


most angelic nature. He was always 
winning and friendly. He talked all 
the time, and wanted to be talked to as 
well. With all his amiability and win- 
someness he was not oneof those babies 
than can be set down with a lot of 
wooden animals or tin soldiersto amuse 
themselves; he wanted real flesh and 
blood to match his powers with, and a 
great deal of what he called ‘‘tention.” 
His poor little widowed mother was very 
. sad and distrait, losses and troubles had 
come upon her so thick and fast ; but 
she loved her boy to her very heart’s 
core. She was often absent-minded, 
and failed to answer his little demands, 
and this he resented sadly with a trem- 
bling of his pretty lips. Hetold his old 
auntie of his troubles: 

‘*My mudder wont lissen to me when 


I tells my ’ittle stories; she des doze and 
fits in ernudder tair and’ooksin de fire.” 

The dear little dimpled sweet: faced 
angel of a boy had only one failing, and 
that was procrastination ; he never was 
quite ready for anything. Were his 
hand to be washed? ‘‘ Waita minit; 
me’ll tum apperafile.” Was he called 
to dinner? ‘Me ain’t hundry now; 
me’ll be dare apperafile.” Wasa drive 
proposed? ‘‘ Me’s payin’ fait tain now; 
me’l! be yeddy apperafile.” 

It came to pass in this sad world of 
ours that the poor little sorrow-worn 
mother fellill. The dear baby hovered 
around her all the time, performing 
lovely little ministrations that seemed 
strangely wise for his tender years. 
His little hands, like crab-apple blos- 
soms in their pinky fairness, were so 
helpful and steady; the tiny feet, winged 
with love, were fleet to do his ‘‘ mud- 
der’s ” bidding. Finally, the day came 
when his dear ‘‘ mudder,” or the mortal 
part of her that he loved, could not last 
much longer, and, calling thedear, wise 
baby to her side, she talked to him in 
her low caressing voice. 

‘* Now, darling, mother has to go on 
a visit to a sweet, far-away country, 
where God lives ; she can not take you 
with her now, but you must bea good 
boy, and you can come there some time. 
She will see your papa and your pretty 
aunties who went there when she was 
like a June rose—and all this pain and 
coughing will be over.” 

His great, wondering eyes rested on 
hers, not sadly, but full of interest in 
his mother’s pleasant journey. Then 
she kissel him, and oh, how she strained 
him to her heart! Friends gathered 


around to say a few last faltering words; 
she answered them calmly, with that 
unselfishness that had made her life so 
beautiful, but the last low whispers 
were for her little man : 

**You’ll come to see me sometime, 
won’t you, darling ?” 

He nestled his bright head down on 
the heart that was growing chill, and 
said: ‘‘ Yes, mudder, tell Dod me’ll bedare 
apperafile.”"—Harper’s Young People. 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS. 
HE only efficient temperance 
society will be that made up 
of conscientious mothers, who not only 
add line upon line and precept upon 
precept, but who are willing also to add 
an every-day example.” 

This remark, or something like it, 
was made by an old gentleman lately 
who was giving his opinion on the pro- 
hibition question. The only way to 
bring about the long desired result 
according to his argument is to educate 
the children up to it, and although I 
fully agreed with him as to the feasi- 
bility of inculeating temperance prin- 
ciples in the minds of the young, I 
could not help thinking that it would 
be wise to continue working in other 
ways meanwhile. 

But his words brought to mind a con- 
scientious mother whose acquaintance 
it was my good fortune to make years 
ago. I well remember how scrupulously 
she carried her temperance principles 


66 


into hercookery. It wasthecustom ofthe 
women of that locality to use cider in their 
mince pies, as this was a home product 
and more easily obtained than brandy, 
but not adrop of it would this consistent 


temperance advocate use. She hated 
the vile stuff. It was the habit of an 
eld gentleman who lived in the family 
to keep a mug of cider standing in the 
pantry, from which he would occasion- 
ally take aswallow. This hethought no 
harm, and not a man in the neighbor- 
hood considered himself more temper- 
ate. But I can see now the look of 
disgust which would pass across that 
lady’s face when occasion required her 
to touch that mug. 

When her youngest son had grown to 
manhood he became the owner of a cer- 
tain lot upon which he was advised to 
erect a cider-mill, and for the locality 
no building could have been made more 
profitable. But this young man had 
been too thoroughly trained to be will- 
ing to barter principle for profit, and the 
cider-mill was never built. 


This lady had a daughter who was 
the mother of two fine girls. From 
babyhood these little ones evinced great 
love for the cause of temperance, and 
when but 7 and 9 years old drew up a 
total abstinence pledge, and obtained the 
names of nearly half the people in the 
neighborhood, both old and young. The 
youngest would often mount a cricket 
and deliver a temperance lecture, much 
to the amusement of the family. 

These children lived in a by-place, 
and had never heard a temperance lec- 
ture in their lives, and though well pro- 
vided with suitable temperance liter- 
ature, I doubt if they ever had seen 
a pledge. Neither did they belong to 
that unfortunate class who learn to hate 
alcohol through acquaintance with its 
terrible work. I doubt if a more tem- 
perate family could be found. Even to 
the fourth and fifth generation back 
upon the mother’s side, these children 
might trace aclean ancestry, and nearly 
as good a record could be shown upon 
the father’s side. 

The mother of these little girls would 
sometimes say ‘‘ If my girls were boys, 
what grand temperance men they would 
make,”; but was always reassured and 
more than satisfied when she remem- 
bered that through these little women 
the chain might be indefinitely length- 
ened. The grandmother of these 
children was not one who advocated 
the cause with many words; in fact, I 
think she said less than most, so it was 
not what she did, so much as what she 
was, which senta long train of influences 
adown the years. 

Let us then, dear sisters, live out the 
old aphorism, ‘‘Be what you would 
have your children to be.” 

MRS. S. E, KENNEDY. 


oe +_____—_ 


EDUCATING THE WHOLE CHILD. 
HILE the common sense of man- 
kind teaches that the whole 
nature of the child—body, mind and 
heart—should be educated, a common 
notion has prevailed that the school 
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should educate the mind alone. Nor 
has the current psychology corrected 
this notion. Separated on the one hand 
from physiology, and on the other hand 
from sociology, current psychology has 
become but little more than a logical 
consideration of the mental powers, 
according to the conception of some one 
man or of some school of philosophy: 
and, what is worse, the inte'lect las 
usually been made so prominent that 
the feelings-and the will have been 
almost leftin abeyance. Theconnection 
of mental life with organic life has re- 
ceived but little, if any attention ; even 
the nervous system, upon whose action 
the mental and spiritual life of man are 
so dependent, has been hardly touched 
by the current psychology. Moreover, 
the study of animal life, of savage life, 
of child life, and of man as shown in 
biography, history and literature, has 
been lost to the common psychologist 
engaged in studying the workings of 
his own mind, and in metaphysical 
speculations too fine or too lofty for 
common humanity. 

Dr. Hopkins in this country, and 
Froebel in Germany, have taught that 
the whole nature of the child must be 
understood in order that he may be 
trained aright. ‘‘ The wholechild must 
be sent to school,” and so trained there 
that his whole nature will grow in 
beauty and strength. Then the short- 
comings of the schools will diminish ; 
word- knowledge without a basis of real- 
ity will disappear ; the minds of children 
will take in what is adapted to their 
nurture and culture; and the powers to 
strive for and to accomplish will be 
strengthened and perfected. 

ELLIS PETERSEN. 

— one ; 

EARLY MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
OTH common observation and the 
closest scientific study have made 
it plain that youth is the period of 
sense ascendency. From this most im- 
portant conclusions follow, which we 
can not ignore without paying a heavy 


penalty. Attention has been called to 
the infant in order to show that, prior 
to all school education, Nature asserts 
herself, and points the way in which the 
human brain and mind develop. Any 
education that overlooks these facts is 
directly against the organization we 
possess, and-must be more or less of a 
failure. How far our methods have 

--a and are in harmony with them I 
shall presently attempt to show. 

For the moment let me follow the 
child out of the stage of infancy into 
that of school age. The boy of five, 
let us suppose, is sent to school 
a perfect stranger to books and the 
usual educational equipment. Every- 
thing on the road to school attracts him 
to such an extent that iikely enough he 
may arrive late. When at school the 
teacher may tind him so restless that 
the question of keeping him in order so 
that he shall not disturb others is a 
matter of serious difficulty. So long as 
he can be kept in action things go well 
enough, but to keep this activity witbin 
conventional bounds is the problem. 

Very often repressive measures that 
quite paralyze his nature are resorted 
to in order to adapt his organism to the 
environment instead of the reverse 
being attempted. It is forgotten too 
often that if this young creature were 
not active, even restless, impulsive, in- 
attentive--i. e., ever ready to secure 
some new impression—he could not de- 
velop after Nature’s plan.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 

es we 

THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 
T should be noted that the young 
folks of American society will be 
represented at the Chicago Exposition 
by a special department, where their 
interests in many ways will be cared 
for. From the circular on the subject 
sent out by the managers, it will be seen 
that the object is not only to provide a 
place where children can be cared for, 
but to be instructed as well. This build- 
ing will prove an attractive feature for 
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many besides the mothers. It goes 
without saying that in many cases it 
will be impossible fer women to visit 
the World’s Fair without taking their 
children, and in so doing they will wish 
the little ones, as well as themselves, to 
take the fullest advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities there offered. With 
these ends in view, the children’s home 
has been designed, which will give to 
mothers the freedom of the Exposition 
while the children themselves are en- 
joying the best of care and attention. 

In the children’s house will be pre- 
sented the best thought on sanitation, 
diet, education and amusements for 
children. A series of manikins will be 
so dressed as to represent the manner of 
clothing infants in the different coun- 
tries of the world, and a demonstration 
will be made of the most healthful, 
comfortable and rational system of 
dressing and caring forchildren accord- 
ing to modern scientific theories; while 
their sleeping accommodations, and 
everything touching their physical in- 
terests, will be diszussed. Lectures will 
also be given upon the development of - 
the child’s mental and moral nature by 
improved methods of home training. 

The building will have an assembly- 
room containing rows of little chairs, 
and a platform from which stereopticon 
lectures will be given to the older boys 
and girls about foreign countries, their 
languages, manners and customs, and 
important facts connected with their 
history. These talks will be given by 
kindergartners, who will then take the 
groups of children to see the exhibits 
from the countries about which they 
have just heard. This audience-room 
will also be available for musical, dra- 
matic and literary entertainments, which 
will be carefully planned to suit the 


intelligence of children of varying ages. 
— -e- —— 

To Keep Eyes Bricat.—A French- 
woman who appears to know what 
she’s talking about, has this to say on 
the subject of eyes : 

‘“*Never rub your eyes, nor allow 
your children to do so from their cra- 


dles. Veils are bad for the sight, es- 
pecially those spotted or covered witha 
pattern; so eschew veils when you can, 
or wear the softest, clearest net when 
obliged todo so. Never read in bed or 
when lying on asofa. Always sit with 
your back to the ligat when engaged in 
reading or working. Pale blues and 
greens are the most restful wall papers 
for the eyes, whereas red is exceedingly 
fatiguing. Do not read, write, or work 
longer than two hours together with- 
out resting your eyes and closing them 
fully five minutes. Be most careful to 
live in a dry house on dry soil. Attend 
to the digestion, for did not Milton de- 
clare his blindness to proceed from the 
effects of dyspepsia? If the eyes be 


weak, bathe them in a basin of soft 
water, to whicha pinch of table salt and 
a desert-spoonful of braudy (or alcohol) 
has been added.” 


+o _ 


2.3.9 
ete 


Mamma, is 
the sky a cur- 
tain hiding heav- 
en from our sight? 
Are the moon and sun 
but windows made to give 
the angels light? Are the 
stars bright flashing diamonds 
shining from God’s hand afar, 
and the clouds, but veils of vapor 
dropped from heaven floating there? 
If the sun’s a window, mamma, don’t 
the angels through it peep, ere it kisses 
earth at even watching o’er us while we 
sleep? Is the rainbow just a 
ribbon, girding heaven and 
earthabout, or a railing 
made of roses so the angels 
won't fall out ? Is the sighing 
in the tree _ tops songs of 
praise some 
angel sings,and 
the snowy 
flakes ofwinter 
feathers falling 
from their 
wings? Are the 
dew-drops 
brightly shin- 
ing in the early 
morning hours 
kiss-spots left 
by elves and 
airies, where 
they slept 
among the flow- 
ers? Isthe 
lightning rock- 
ets flying when 
the Prince of 
Glory comes? 
And 
the thunder 
but the rattle 
of the baby 
ar gels’drums? 
a ee 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


Oe can not help admiring that 
exhortation which was written 
on the wall at Delphi, for in it is found 
the true key-note to success and fame. 
We find it to be the foundation upon 
which all the truly great men of all 
times have built, for he who would 
improve himself must first know him- 
self. History shows that this was in- 
culcated by Socrates, the pre-eminent 


teacher of practical ethics, who meas- 
ured every species of knowledge by its 


tendency to make man better, and 
regarded this maxim as the summary 
of wisdom. Foremost among the vari- 
ous divisions under which man may be 
studied are anthropology, psychology, 
and physiology. 

As the te®fm implies, anthropology 
treats of the entire man, body and soul, 
physically and intellectually. It treats 
of man in natural history; it investi- 
gates him as a complex whole, as varied 
in temperament, race, sex, and age; as 
affected by climate, civilization, and 
various other surroundings. It even 
inqui~es into the formation of man and 
discusses the influence of the soul upon 
the body and the influence of the body 
on the soul, and various other phe- 
nomena often considered as confined to 
other special divisions; but it notices 
and records these phenomena only as 
they may be seen by general observa- 
tion and require no scientific analysis or 


demonstration. Psychology, the term 
meaning discourse of the soul, takes up 
the study of the soul where anthropology 
lays it down, and in the term are 
included the ordinary terms mental 
philosophy, intellectual philosophy, 
metaphysics, etc. Since psychology is 
built entirely on experience it is an 
intensely interesting as well as instruct- 
ing science. This part of the study of 
man is one that should be pursued by 
every one, for it teaches the methods 
for making ourselves better by reflecting 
upon our own natures, and our own 
personal experience. It teaches the 
principles of self-control and self-im- 
provement, for it is obvious that one 
can not improve his character until he 
knows what his character is. Moreover, 
psychology teaches us how to put our- 
selves in the condition of others and 
thereby causes us to cast off the un- 
gainly robe of selfishness and replaces 
it by unselfish feelings, sympathy, and 
divine charity. That psychology is 
indispensable to eduation needs no 
argument, for those who impart knowl- 
edge to others must become so thor- 
oughly acquainted with their own 
infirmities and sensibilities as to be able 
to answer questions which may arise 
regarding the methods of imparting 
knowledge to others through the habits 
and knowledge which result only from 
intelligent self-study. 
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It should be remembered that psy- 
chology is by no means antagonistic 
with material science, although in 
reflecting upon our intellectual faculties 
we discover in them certain laws which 
seem to differ widely from those to 
which we have been accustomed. This 
generally results from a tendency to 
resolve the soul into matter or to study 
matier by the soul, which is in every 
instance a serious fault, for the soul 
must be regarded as governed by the 
laws of psychology or spiritual laws, the 
material by material or physical laws. 
And while material science is parallel 
to psychology it does not, in reality, 
conflict with it, and they may be com- 
pared to two trains which may move 
along in the same or oppesite directions 
without collision. 

Physiology treatsofthe morethorough 
examination of the functions of the 
body, and is one of the most import- 
ant divisions of the subject under con- 
sideration. We can not look upon 


the wonderful machine which the deity 
has placed upon the earth to preside 
over creation without admiring the 
beauty of its form and thesymmetry of its 
parts, yet how often we see this noble 


structure deformed simply by dis- 
obedience to the laws of nature. Nature 
governs all her works by simple laws, 
and when these laws are discovered the 
explanation of her most involved phe- 
nomena are often brought within the 
grasp of human reason. It is the duty 
of each individual to study the laws of 
nature, and especially those which are 
known to govern the operations of the 
human frame in health and disease. It 
may be argued that this is the duty of 
the physician and the surgeon, and 
others more intimately connected with 
medical science. Certainly it is, but it 
is also the duty of every person to study 
the wise ordinations of nature that regu- 
late the operations of the human system, 
so as to avoid doing those things. which 
tend to interfere with the workings of 
nature, for when nature’s laws are dis- 


obeyed, disease invariably results. Asthe 
beast is endowed by nature with instinct 
which teaches it to avoid the poisonous 
herb, soare human beings endowed with 
certain mental faculties, by the proper 
employment of which they are taught to 
shun those things which will prove 
detrimental to them, as well as to grasp 
that which will prove beneficial. 

There are certain deformities of the 
human body which result from acci- 
dental weakness or unfavorable circum- 
stances surrounding the individual, but 
now and then they fall upon the inno- 
cent child as the bitter curse of Provi- 
dence upon the errors of the parent and 
seem to stand out as monuments of 
Divine wrath. Asexamples may be men- 
tioned curvatures of the spine and 
club foot. But there are certain deform- 
ities that are brought upon individuals 
by a lack of knowledge or judgment on 
their own part or on the part of parents 
or instructors and a consequent viola- 
tion of natural laws. For instance, 
curvatures of the spine often result 
from relaxed ligaments and weak 
muscles, which are caused by imperfect 
nutrition of the osseous and muscular 
system ; and the habits and attitudes at 
many schools of our land, and even in 
some homes, are admirably adapted to 
give the greatest possible effect to these 
causes of deformity, and not until the 
study of man himself become more 
general, and the relations he bears to 
his fellow-beings and the duty he owes 
to himself and his Maker be made the 
subject of more thorough investigation, 


will these evils be obviated. J. H. E. 
e 


OVERCOATS AND CATCHING COLD. 

“OME practical comments by the 
J) editor of the American Medical 
Journal on the common use of over- 
coats are worthy of a much more exten- 
sive reading than that obtained by even 
a popular medical monthly. They are 
the following : 

This is the season most appropriate 
for a little serious reflection on the sub- 
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ject of clothing. Nothing seems more 
simple than to adapt clothing to the 
weather by the addition of thicker flan- 
nels and overcoats as the occasion 
requires. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that just in proportion as the 
garment superimposed upon the ordi- 
nary clothes is effective in producing 
warmth, it acts by arresting evapora- 
tion of warm vapor from the body. 
The warm vapor rises through the 
clothing, and is prevented from escap- 
ing in proportion to the thickness of 
clothing. Thick garments become 
saturated with the vapor. 

An overcoat hasa good general effect 
while kept on, but the moment it is re- 
moved evaporation takes place more 
readily, and the ‘body is placed in a 
‘‘cooler” as it were. Place a damp 
cloth around a butter-dish, and the 
vapor passing off abstracts the heat and 
leaves the contents of the cooler refri- 
gerated. 

An overcoat does not prevent the 
underclothing from being saturated 
with moisture, but actually tends to 
make moisture accumulate therein. 
The evidence of this is the sense of 
genial warmth felt while the coat is 
worn, and the moisture perceived espe- 
cially under the arms and sides of the 
chest. 

We take off the overcoat as we enter 
a house, and that, too, precisely at the 
moment when muscular activity is 
suspended. Our change in environment 
now is greater than we sometimes 
imagine, and nothing requires greater 
care than to know just how to protect 
our bodies from ‘‘ catching cold” at this 
unguarded moment. It is opposed to 
all the rules of health to allow clothing 
to become saturated with perspiration 
and then take off the external covering 
and suffer rapid cooling by evaporation. 
While if it were designed to do this at 
the worst possible time, probably none 
worse could be found than when muscu- 
lar exercise has been discontinued. 

It would be far better to wear but one 


coat at a time and make whatever 
change may be necessary by removinga 
thin coat and replacing it by a thicker 
one when going out doors, and the re- 
verse when coming in. If, instead of 
wearing overcoats, people would wear 
coats of different thickness, according to 
the weather and the atmosphere of 
rooms, they would avoid the dangers of 
cooling by evaporation. The saturated 
garments with moisture would be thus 
removed, and the body would be dried 
off instead of the garment. 

We believe no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of colds, lumbago, muscular pains, 
rheumatism, and the more formidable 
results called chills and fever, may be 
traced to ‘the carelessness and want of 
knowledge upon the methods of protect- 
ing the body in these particulars. The 
avoidance of these perils require the 
greatest care and a thorough knowledge 
as to the laws of evaporation. 





IRREGULARITY IN EATING, 


T is most evident that people of all 
classes need frequent admonition 
with regard to eating at regular times. 
The following from the Boston Journal 
of Health is therefore appropriate : 

Acommon cause of indigestion is ir- 
regularity respecting the time of meals. 
The human system seems to form habits, 
and to be ina degree dependent upon 
the performance of its functions in 
accordance with the habits formed. In 
respect to digestion this is especially 
observable. If a meal is taken at a 
regular hour, the stomach becomes used 
to receiving food at that hour, and is 
prepared for it. If meals are taken 
irregularly, the stomach is taken by 
surprise, so to speak, and never in that 
state of readiness in which it should be 
for the prompt and perfect performance 
of its work. 

The habit which many professional 
and business men have of allowing their 
business to intrude upon their meal 
hours, quite frequently either wholly 
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depriving them of a meal, or obliging 
them to take it at an hour or two later 
than the usual time, invariably under- 
mines the best digestion intime. Every 
individual ought to consider the hour 
for mealsasacred one, not to be intruded 
upon by any ordinary circumstances. 
Eating is a matter of too tremendous 
importance to be interrupted or delayed 
by ordinary matters of business or 
convenience. 

The habit of eating should becultivated 
early in life, Childrenshould be taught 
to be regular at their meals, and to take 
nothing between meals. This rule 


applies to infants as well as to older 
children. The practice of feeding the 
little one every time it cries is a most 
serious one toits weak, digestive organs. 
An infant’s stomach, though it needs 
food at more frequent intervals, two to 
four hours, according to its age, re quires 
the same regularity which is essential 
to the maintenance of healthy digestion 
in older persons. The irregularity 
usually practiced is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest causes of the fearful 
mortality of infants from disorders of 
the digestive organs, as appears in our 
mortuary reports. 
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MODERN FOOTBALL. 


{ILLUSTRATED. | 


N the PHRENOLOGICAL for December 
we published photographs of some 
notable bicycle riders. In the present 
issue our readers are treated to views 


from another field of athletics or sport, 
that of football. 

Loveof muscularamusement or sport | 
is a characteristic common to human 
beings aud of many of the lower ani- 


mals. In the former, it is partly the 
outgrowth of mental faculties which, 
comparatively speaking, are above the 
physical, and partly of those intimately 
related to the bodily organs and of the 
demands of those organs themselves. 
The desire for lively sport depends to 
some extent also upon the stage of 
growth of the tissues or their degree of 
maturity. This fact accounts in part 
for the greater playfulness of children 
and young people, and also of pups, kit- 
tens, calves, colts, etc., than of the older 
being. In thecase of the human race 
artificial conditions and false education 
have much to do with the more or less 
complete eradication of the playful 
tendency in maturer years. Some chil- 
dren are taught to believe that it is 
morally wrong to ‘‘ waste” time in 
play, while others, through want, are 
compelled to labor constantly; and still 


others, through desire to acquire fame 
or wealth, smother any natural ten- 
dency to relaxation and play. 

The mental and physical peculiarities 
of the individual will determine the 
choice of any particular kind of sport. 
Persons of active temperamentand large 
development of a part of the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe of the brain, usually indi- 
cated by wide or projecting cheek bones, 
love that kind of sport which takes them 
out of doors into the fresh air. This 
tendency is enhanced by a projecting 
lower forehead, or perceptiveorgans; and 
if there be breadth between the ears, indi- 
cating Destructivenes, while the top and 
back head are not strongly developed, 
indicating rather small social and moral 
organs, the individual will prefer hunt- 
ing and fishing. Older years will shun 
such sports as require much suppleness 
of body and quick mental change. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
some persons remain young in body as 
well as mind longer than the average, 
and longevity seems dependent to a 
great extent upon capacity for youth- 
fulness and liveliness in the mental 
tone. 

To excel in football and enjoy it, one 
must have good! physical development, 
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predominance of the motive and vital 
temperaments, suppleness and tough- 
ness of tissue structure, good health and 
rather strong cerebral organs related to 


viduality, Comparison and Eventuality. 
This is a rough-and-tumble, sociable 
game, and is more likely to be partici- 
pated in by those who have large 
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Livy 


animal life. In the intellect the per- 
ceptives are called into play, especially 
Weight, and we may mention Distance 
(recovnized by Vimont), Locality, Indi- 
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Friendship, Combativeness, Approba- 
tiveness, Self-esteem and moderate 
Cautiousness than by those with a dif- 
ferent development ofthese organs. To 
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make success more probable, there There is no doubt but that in a com- 
should also be a good development of munity the governmental regulations of 
Firmness and Destructiveness. which were based on strict justice and 


AN INCIDENT IN THE GAME, 


Ideality, Cautiousness andthe mental economy, man could produce all that is 
temperament restrain from rough or necessary for his physical and higher 
coarse-play. Mirthfulness, Suavity, 
Benevolence, Hope and Social organs 
tend to produce a bright and beneficent 
expression in after years, and lead the 
person to enjoy mirthand fun in others, 
while they do not in earlier life take so 
much pleasure in the coarser plays of 
overflowing animality and _ health. 
These organs deficient, and Conscien- 
tiousness, Firmness, Cautiousness and 
Wonder large, cause the person to be the 
opposite of playful. 

A strong development of the motor- 
nervous system in the cord, as well as of 
certain of the basilar organs of the brain, 
produces desire for sport calling for 
bodily exercise and display of strength. 
With large Acquisitiveness, a person 
with sucha development soon passes out 
of the period of play into that of work for 
gain or business.* 


Ss 








*To avoid misinterpretation it may be stated 
that all the phrenological organs in one’s make-up 
exert their own peculiar influence in giving color 
to his mirth or sport. As suggestive of further 
combinations it may be said that Imitation, 
Human Nature, Tune and Secretiveness are often 
promotive of fun, while Causality, upward de- | on 
velopment of Comparison and Veneration, have 
rather the opposite effect. A DISABLED PLAYER. 
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permit, you are naturally desirous of 
making this house a perfect home. In 
this home nest that you have decided to 
build, there will be gay gatherings of 
happy people ; there will be quiet, peace- 
ful hours to be spent in rest and recrea- 
tion ; there will be work to do; there 
will be weddings, births, sick ones to be 
nursed, deaths, funerals. The sad side 
of life cannot be cancelled by the archi- 
tect, the artist, orthe builder. But these, 
intelligently exercising their skill, may 
do much toward lessening the unavoid- 
able ills of life. They can plan, and 
build, and decorate in accordance with 
known sanitary principles. 

Health, above all things else, ought to 
be the first and paramount consideration 
in the construction of this house you 
propose to build. To this object all other 
desires should be subordinated. Of 
course the site selected must be salubri- 
ous, but even upon a perfectly healthful 
spot of land it is easy to rear a manufac- 
tory of disease. There are many—far 
too many—such houses to be found. The 
doctor’s bills paid in this country by 
reason of unsanitary plumbing, unsan- 
itary heating, bad ventilation, and lack 
of ventilation, probably would aggregate 
a sum ample to cover the first cost of 
sanitary construction, to say nothing of 
the pain and suffering endured by both 
sick and well that such construction 
would save.— Engineering Magazine. 


ae. —— 
MEDICAL ADVANCE. 


HE following, from the British 
Quarterly Review, can be said 
to aoply to the American public with 
nearly as much force as it does to the 
British people. The sentiment of the 
well-informed writer shows that in the 
ranks of science the treatment of the 
sick is considered to be a matter that 
involves more important considerations 
than the selecting of indicated drugs: 
‘*It is to be feared that to most people 
medicine is not a science or learned art, 
but little more than the common ad- 


ministration of physic. They can not 
understand medicine without drugs, 
and their virtue and power are popu- 
larly measured by the violence of their 
operations. Jake away pills and 
potions, and you take away its whole 
art and mystery. They do not believe 
in a scheme of treatment, however deep- 
laid and skillful, which does not include 
dosage ; so that, as a rule, medical men 
are practically compelled to give their 
patients a visible object of faith in some 
form of physic, which may be at most 
designed to effect some very subordinate 
purpose. Cure by the administration 
of mixtures is so fixed and ancient a 
tradition that it is only very slowly that 
the world will giveit up. The kindly 
anxious friends of the patient want todo 
more than follow the simple directions 
of nursing which have been so carefully 
indicated and possess apparently so little 
remedial power. Jt is necessary to 
educate the worldinto a belief in medi- 
cine apart from drugs—an art which 


jinds its power in curing by adaptation 
of the common conditions of life, and 
applications of physiological facts; a 
medicine which takes into its hands the 
whole life, and orders and fashions its 


very details 
ness.” 


with scientific definite- 


re. ~ 
A MODERN MIRACLE, 


A singer for breath was distressed, 
And the doctors all said she must rest, 
But she took A. Q. D. 

For her weak lungs, you see, 
And now she can sing with the best. 


An athlete gave out, on a run, 

And he feared his career was quite done ; 
A. Q. D., pray observe, 
Gave back his lost nerve, 

And now he can lift half a-ton. 


A writer, who wrote for a prize, 
Had headaches and pains in the eyes; 
A. Q. D. was the spell 
That made him quite well, 
And glory before him now lies. 


Query—What was the remedy? 








MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


RS. ANNIE BESANT, well 
known in England as a pro- 
moter of advanced or independent ideas, 
is now on a lecture tour in this country, 
and as a leading representative of a 
more or less rapidly-growing religious 
body, the Theosophic Society, we pre- 
sume our readers will be interested 
to know how she looks, and something 
about her life and work. 

The picture represents a 
woman of much intensity of 
organization ; the three tem- 
peraments are rather har- 
moniously blended, the men- 
tal and vital being somewhat 
in the ascendant over the 
motive. The head is larger 
than the average for woman, 
and is of that f rm which, 
with her quality and tem- 
perament, gives earnestsess 
of conviction and purpose, 
an ideal tendency in belief, 
with aspiration for its realiza- 
tion in art and character, 
besides love of reciprocity 
of thought, feeling and am- 
vition. 

We judge the head to be 
high in the crown, including 
Firmness, Conscinetiousness, 
Self-esteem and Approbative- 
ness, that the social organs 
are well represented, while 
the front head shows in the 
photograph sharp Human 
Nature, a good development 
of Suavity, Ideality, Com- 
parison, Language, Order and Tune, 
and a rather harmonious representa- 
tion of most of the other organs of 
the intellect. Her language is both 
fluent and pointed, and when address- 
ing an audience each person is apt 
to feel that she understards him in- 
dividually—his needs and desires, and 
that her suggestions are put forth with 
unselfishness. 

Mrs. Besant has evidently given her 
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body a fair chance to grow, has not 
restricted the deve!opment of the phys- 
ique or of the vital organs within by 
undue tight dressing or finical_methods; 
yet she is neat in costume and habit, and 
dislikes coarse ways and vulgarity. 

The activity of her vital organism 
weil meets the need of an elastic, im- 
pressible brain and nervous system, so 
that her mental faculties work with 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


great promptness and ease. With such 
excellent powers of analysis and ihe 
disposition to close inspection she should 
be a good critic and capable in the in- 
vestigation of matters that require a 
nice discrimination. Her judgment is 
prompt, yet she appreciates facts suffi- 
ciently to seek a sound basis for her 
judgment, and so render it acceptable 
to others as well as satisfactory to her- 
self. 
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Coming as this lady does with the 
prestige of a good home reputation of 
her own, added to that of her late hus- 
band, asa writer of superior power in 
the field of fiction, she would receive 
not a little consideration from educated 
Americans. Her ability as a speaker is 
above the average for clearness of 
articulation, definiteness of statement 
and an agreeable manner. Her topics 
relate chiefly to a subject regarded by 
the masses of lecture-going people as 
obscure and mysterious, yet that quality 
is attractive to many, and coming as she 
does with the authority ofa mind spe- 
cially endowed by study and experience 
for their exposition, Mrs. Besant will 
probably meet a good audience when- 
ever she appears upon the platform. 


WHAT IS THEOSOPHY ? 


In this connection it may’ be well to 
reply to the interrogation of a reader— 
suggested, doubtless, by what has been 
said—as tothe nature of Theosophy. It 
is a very difficult thing to condense in 
few words so elaborate a system of 
divine and human being as theosophy 
claims to be, but an extract from a 
writer who appears to have examined 
the subject with some care may serve 
our purpose at the present time : 

Theosophy regards the universe as a 
transitory manifestation of the Eternal 
Reality whence all else proceeds, and 
into which it ultimately returns. This 
‘* Eternal Reality” is, to quote the 
words of the late Mme. Blavatsky, 
**the rootlets root of all that was, or is, 
or ever shall be.” Life ‘s but one aspect 
of it. The spirit or divine soul of man 
is a spark of it ‘‘ undifferentiated from 
its parent fire, and, therefore, alike for 
every human being.” This spark has to 
pass through various forms, until at 
length it reaches the human stage; and, 
from this stage, its further develop- 
ment is a matter of personal endeavor 
on the part of the individual man. He 
has to win for himself, or rather for 
that priaciple which is his true self, 


that final perfection in which his lower 
nature will be suppressed, and his 
higher nature will be once more ab- 
sorbed in the Eternal Reality from 
which he originally proceeded. This 
gradual advance to perfection involves 
a long series of metempsychoses and 
reincarnations. If he has lived a life 
of virtue and merit in one of these he 
will, on arrival at the next stage, find 
himself encompassed with beneficent 
‘*thought-forms,” or influences that 
will aid him to astill further and nobler 
struggle after the higher life, and will 
hasten his advance toward the final 
goal. Thus advancing, he deserves, 
at length, to be reckoned among the 
Mahatmas or great souls, the saints and 
demigods of theosophy, to whom the 
unexplained wonders of modern science 
—the phenomema of Spiritualism, 
Hypnotism, Thought-reading, etc., are 
the A B C of knowledge. 

After a certain number of these suc- 
cessive reincarnations the final stage is 
reached. In thecase of the man whose 
course has eventually led him on to 
perfection, the great reward to which 
he at length attains, is the privilege of 
Nirvana or absorption into the Eterna 
Reality from which he at first came. 
But this absorption does not involve the 
loss of individuality. If, on the con- 
trary, the unhappy man has pursued a 
downward course, his only prospect is 
the terrible doom of annihilation. 

The happy soul, standing on the 
brink of Nirvana, has the choice of a 
different lot It may by a noble and 
generous act of self-sacrifice postpone 
its final happinessfor the goad of others. 
It may choose to become again in- 
carnate in order to devote itself to the 
regeneration of others, and undertake 
to continue separate from the Great 
Reality as long as there remains asingle 
member of the human race unfitted for 
Nirvana. 

The Theosophists discern no less than 
seven distinct components of man. Of 
these, four are transitory and perish- 
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able, three eternal and imperishaole. 
The perishable elements are the physical 
body, the vital principle, the ‘astral 
body,” and the animal soul. The three 
imperishable principles are the spirit, 
the spiritual soul and the mind. The 
four pecishable principles form the 
personality of man, the three imperish- 
able his individuality. The ‘‘ Adepts,” 
who constitute a privileged circle below 
the Mahatmas, claim to have the power 
of projecting their astra] bodies to a dis- 
tance and of holding intercourse with 
members of the Brotherhood through 
the medium of their astral senses. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ Karma,” an impor- 
portant feature in this wonderful 
scheme, involves the unvarying chain 
of cause and effect that governs the uni- 
verse in the spiritual as in the physical 
world. It is not fatalism; for The- 
osophy asserts most distinctly the free- 
dom of human action. It is the moral 
order and the law laid down by St. Paul 


in the words, ‘‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” But 
Theosophy differs from other religions 
in the absolute universality of the law. 
Reward and punishment have no place 
in its systems, except so far as the good 
man brings upon himself the happiness 
that he has worked out for himself, and 
the evil man, by the same law, drags 
himself down to a continually lower 
level until he completely extinguishes 
the divine spark within and brings 
about his own annihilation. The law 
of Karma extends to the intellectual 
nature: the ‘‘Thought-forms” with 
which a man surrounds himself deter- 
mine his disposition, inclinations, tem- 
perament and natural ability in the 
next succeeding stage. In this country 
there is a large number of people who 
are more or less interested in Theosophy, 
and the number of those who accept it 
as a religion or moral cult is said to be 
increasing. 





NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Sex and Crime.—‘‘The effect of 
sex on crime is visible in the smaller pro- 
portion of female criminals than males. 
Among the general population of most 
countries the female population equals or 
exceeds the male population; but among 
the criminal population of every commu- 
nity, the number of males exceeds the num- 
ber of females. To what influence is the 
smaller criminality of women to be 
ascribed? Some asser that it arises from 
a superior moral disposition, and that this 
superior moral disposition is a result of the 
altruistic feelings arising out of the duties 
of motherhood. Others question the 
belief that women excel men in moral 
attributes, and ascribe the inferior criminal- 
ity of women to physical and social! causes. 
Whatever may be the elevating effect of 
motherhood in the moral character of 
women, it must be admitted that this is not 
the only reason that women are less dis- 
posed to crime than men. It is unques- 


tionable that women are incapable of com- 
mitting many crimes of a certain nature, 
owing to the want of physical strength. 
Murder, burglary, kousebreaking, assault— 
and, in fact, almost all crimes of violence— 
require an amount of bodily effort which 
women, as a rule, do not possess. It is, 
therefore, contended by such writers as 
Quetelet and Von Dettingen, that want of 
power has probably as much to do with the 
small percentage of females convicted of 
crimes of violence as want of will. In 
support of this contention, it is pointed out 
that the proportion of women who commit 
crimes of violence, which do not necessitate 
the exercise of physical strength, is very 
high indeed. In France, for instance, no 
less than 75 per cent. of the offenses against 
children are perpetrated by women, and 
women are also responsible for 70 per cent. 
of the cases of murder by poisoning. It 
would accordingly seem that where physi- 
cal impediments do not come into opera- 
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tion, the contrast between males and 
females in the scale of criminality is apt to 
disappear. Social conditions also tend to 
reduce the present age of female offenders 
as compared with males. Owing to a 
variety of causes, women lead more seclu- 
ded lives than men, and are brought less 
into contact and conflict with the hard 
realities of life. Most of their time is spent 
inthe home, and most of their duties are 
connected with its internal management. 
The duties and cares of motherhood bind 
them to home by the strongest of human 
ties, and one of the results of this is that 
women who are mothers are, according to 
M. Bertillon, not half so criminally dis- 
posed as women who are childless. On the 
other hand, it is universally admitted that, 
where women have neither home nor 
family ties, and live an isolated and inde- 
pendent life in great industrial centres, they 
immediately begin to form a larger per- 
centage of the criminal population. It 
would, therefore, appear that in all cases 
where women were subjected to the same 
social and economic conditions of existence 
as men, their criminal tendencies become 
more pronounced, and that the disparity of 
these conditions must be set down as one of 
the factors operating against the production 
of female crime. Whatever may be the 
causes that make women less criminal than 
men, the fact remains that they are so, and 
in England now itis five times less prob- 
able that a girl will become a criminal than 
a boy.’’—Rev. W. D. Morrison in Mind. 

It is hardly necessary to remind owr read- 
ers that the Phrenology and physical or- 
ganization of the individual has much to do 
with any crime which he or she may 
commit, although the external circumstan- 
ces also play a part, and may even be an 
important cause of the faulty phrenologi- 
cal or temperamental state. 


The Ancient Ligurians.—Signor 
Arturo Dssel contributes to the Unova An- 
tologia (Rome), a paper entitled ** The 
Ancient Ligurians,” in which he sums up 
the results of recent excavations on the 
Riviera. He thinks the Ligurians of Roman 
times were the descendants of the cave- 
dwellers, whose bones, flint weapons, pot- 
tery and other relics have been discovered 
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at Finale and Verezzi, and that the latter 
belonged tothe brachy-cephalic race, which 
inhabited Europe before the Aryans entered 
it from the East, and of which the Basques 
are probably a relic. He also thinks that 
the race had spread into (or from) the lands 
south of the Mediterranean, and that traces 
of it might probably even now be discov- 
ered among the Hamitic peoples of North 
Africa, i. e., the Kabyles, Tuaregs and 
others. The Romans (as we know from 
various authors), recognized the Ligurians 
as an entirely different race from the Celts, 
with whom, however, they were intermin- 
gled in some districts. They are described 
as short of stature, and thin, wearing long 
beards and hair, and for this reason known 
as comati. They clothed themselves in 
sheepskins, and the fur of wild animals. In 
fact, the nevlithic skeletons found in the 
caves of the Riviera are all of small size. A 
very curious fact is the occurrence among 
the finds of objects, which have elsewhere 
been used only by the extinct Guanches of 
the Canary Islands, and the Indians of 
Mexico and Central America ut the time of 
the Spanish Conquest. These are the so- 
called pintaderas—seals or stamps of baked 
clay—by means of which devices in various 
colors were imprinted on the skin. The 
analogy of the Guanches strengthens the 
probability of Libyan relationship, as the 
Canaries are supposed to have been peopled 
by Hamitic settlers from the African main- 
land. Some strange figures cut on the rocks 
near the Coldi Tenda have been found to 
resemble those attributed to the Guanches 
in the Canary Islands, and also others which 
have been discovered in the province of 
Sus, in Morocco. Moreover, the shapes and 
ornamentation of the Ligurian pottery also 
occur among the Berbers. The cave-dwell- 
ers buried their dead in shallow graves, or 
sometimes even left them lying on the sur- 
face of the ground. Slabs of stone were set 
up like the sides of a coffin, to guard the 
corpse (which was laid on its left side, with 
the left hand under the head, and the knees 
doubled up), but only at the head-end as 
far as the waist. Men had a stone axe 
buried with them, and also a pot of powered 
red hematite, which appears to bave been 
used in ornamenting the person, as some 
African tribes paint themselves with pow- 
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dered camwood. Some children’s graves 
have been found containing colored pebbles 
and shells—probably what the little one had 
played with in life. The earth which cov- 
ered the graves was found to be full of the 
shells of edible mollusks, and the bones of 
ruminants, mostly broken, and showing 
signs of cooking ; these are the remains of 
the funeral feast, the fire for whose prepar- 
ation was kindled on the lower end of the 
grave, just over the deceased’s legs. The 
lower limbs of some of the skeletons pre- 
sented a scorched appearance, which is thus 
accounted for. It seems certain that the 
Ligurian cave-dwellers were not cannibals. 
The uniformity observed in the construc- 
tion of the graves, the choice of the imple- 
ments placed in them, and the discovery of 
two idols are manifest proof that they pro- 
fessed the worship of the dead, and prac- 
tised mysterious rites, probably very simi- 
Jar to those celebrated by modern savages— 
that, in short, they had risen to the idea of 
a future state.—Review of Reviews. 


Modern and Aboriginal Peru- 


vians.—According to Senor F. A. Pezet, 
the Aboriginal or Indian race which popu- 
lated Peru, 12,000,000 souls strong when 
the Spaniards conquered the country, still 
holds its own, although it has to a great 
extent degenerated through the miseries 
which, during centuries, it endured at the 
hands of its conquerors. It represents to- 
day about fifty-seven per cent. of the entire 
population. In the interior of Peru, it has 
kept in many places quite pure, not having 
mixed with any of the other races that have 
been brought into the country. There are 
tribes existing to-day with the old Seneca 
Indian features quite distinct, and among 
these people there is a great and natural 
intellect. The other great race is the Euro- 
pean or white imported from Spain at the 
time of the conquest, which has ever been 
on the increase since then. It represents 
to-day about twenty per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and is spread over the whole country, 
but particularly on the coast. As the Peru- 
vian Indian was made to slave at the{mines 
for his Spanish master, the Spaniards had 
to introduce Africans to till the ground. and 
work on the cotton and sugar estates along 
the coast. No Africans have come to the 


country since slavery was abolished in 1854, 
and the race has been confined to some of the 
agricultural districts, and is now rapidly dy- 
ing out. In its place are the ‘‘ mestizo” and 
‘*zambo ” cross breeds of blacks with whites 
and with Indians. Thecross-breeds of whites 
with Indians has produced the ‘‘cholo” race, 
which of all castes is to-day the most nu- 
merous. These mixed races represent about 
twenty-three per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation. Of some fifty thousand Chinese 
imported in 1854 to be agricultural laborers, 
the greater part have settled for good, and 
not a few have embraced the Christian 
faith, and married with Indians, cholos, 
zambos, mestizos, blacks and whites, there- 
by forming a diversity of castes.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Old Horology in Japan.—Long 
before Japan was opened to foreigners, the 
Japanese possessed eminent astronomical 
knowledge and a zodiac of theirown. Their 
year began with our first of February, and 
had twelve months. The day was divided 
in different manners ; the military counted 
like our sailors by ‘‘ watches”; the priests 
by ‘‘ divisions,’’ which were marked by the 
striking of very large bells suspended in 
their high temples—a custom which is still 
in vogue ; and finally the lay element, the 
population reckoned by ‘‘hours.” They 
began the day, which was divided into 
twelve hours, at sunrise and ended it after 
sunset. Since this length of the day isa 
constantly varying one,*each month was, 
for simplification, calculated into a mean 
length, and this length of day established 
for the whole month. The Japanese evinced 
a high degree of science by these cualcula- 
tions. Their clocks were of two kinds—the 
so-called ‘‘ long clock,” with hand fastened 
to the descending weight, and marking 
time upon an upright dial, and the ‘‘ round 
clock” with movable dial, and fixed hand 
or fixed dial and movable hand. To regu- 
late the division of hours for the varying 
length of the different months, many very 
ingenious contrivances and constructions 
were used. The matter was comparatively 
easy with the long clock. Six dials, 
shortened according to the falling height of 
the weight on hand, were each divided into 
two parts, corresponding to the length of 
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day and night; each of these parts into 
twelve subdivisions, the hours. Only six 
such dials were necessary, since by rever- 
sion, a dial used for a summer month could 
be used for a winter month. At the be- 
ginning of every month the corresponding 
dial was inserted under the hand connected 
with the falling weight, and replaced by the 
next following, at the end. The greatest 
length of the day was fifteen, and the 
shortest, nine of our hours; and owing to 
the contracted space of the falling weight, 
it had to be wound every morning. To use 
the clock during the night, the dia] was 
reversed and the weight wound up. It is 
singular that the Japanese, in spite of this 
clock, furnished with ratchet wheel, pendu- 
lum and weights, did not employ the 
spring as a motive power, but simply used 
it for striking on clock bells. The round 
clocks were provided with weights working 
upon levers. It is said that these con- 
structions were excellent, and very reliable 
clocks were produced therewith. — 
Jeweler’s Review. 


A View of Primitive Man.—As 


regards the habits and manners of Quater- 
nary man we know little that is positive, 
and can only gather some vague indications 
from the relics of caves and river drifts. 
These, however, are sufficient to establish 
with certainity, that the law of his existence 


has been one of continued progress. The 
older the remains the ruder are the imple- 
ments and the fewer the traces of anything 
approaching to civilization. In the Molithic 
period, man is comparatively civilized. He 
has domestic animals and cultivated plants, 
he has clothing and ornaments, well-fash- 
ioned tools and pottery, and permanent 
dwellings. He lives in societies, builds 
villages, buries his dead, and shows his 
belief in a future life by placing with them 
food and weapons. As we ascend the 
stream of time, these indications of an in- 
cipient civilization disappear. The first 
vestige of the domestic animals is found in 
the dog which gnawed the bones of the 
Danish kitchen-middens, and of the earliest 
Swiss lake-dwellers. When fairly in 
Paleolitbic times, even the dog disappears, 
and man has to trust to his own unaided 
efforts in hunting wild animals for food. 


Weapons and implements become more 
and more rude, until in the oldest deposits, 
wetind nothing but roughly-chipped hatch- 
ets, farrow-heads, flakes and _ scrapers. 
Implements of bone, such as barbed har- 
poons, borers and needles which are abun- 
dant in the middle Paleolithic or reindeer 
period, become ruder and disappear. Pot- 
tery, whichis extremely abundantinthe Mo- 
lithic period, either disappears altogether or 
becomes so scarce that it is a moot question 
whether a few of the rudest fragments found 
in caves are really Paleolithic. If so, they 
clearly date from the later Paleolithic and 
pottery was unknown in the earlier Palzo- 
lithic times. Judging from the portraits 
engraved on bone during the reindeer pe- 
riod, Palzolithic’man pursued the chase in 
a state of nature, though from the presence 
of bone needles, it is probable that the skins 
of animals may have been occasionally 
sewed together by split sinews to provide 
clothing. There can be no doubt that his 
habitual dwelling was in caves or rock- 
shelters. Here was his home, here he took 
his meals, and allowed the remains of his 
food to accumulate. His staple diet con- 
sisted of the contemporary wild animals, 
the mammoths, the rhinoceros, the cave 
bear, the horse, the aurochs and the rein- 
deer. Even the great cave lion was occa- 
sionally killed and eaten, and the fox and 
other smaller animals were not despised, 
while among tribes skilled in the use of the 
bow and arrow, birds were a common article 
of food, and fish were harpooned by those 
who lived near rivers. Wild fruits and roots 
were also doubtless consumed, and from the 
formation of the teeth and intestines it is 
probable that if we could trace the diet of 
the earliest races of men, we should find 
them to have been fungivorous, like their 
congeners, the anthropoid ape. Among the 
split bones a sufficient number of human 
bones have been found to make it certain 
that Paleolithic man was occasionally. at 
least a cannibal, and in several caves, 
notably that of Chaleux in Belgium, these 
bones including those of women and child- 
ren have been found charred by fire, and 
in such numbers as to indicate that they 
had been the scene of cannibal feasts. It is 
a remakable fact that cannibalism seems to 
have become more frequent as men ad- 
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vanced in civilization, and while its traces 
are frequent in Molithic times, they became 
very scarce or altogether disappear in the 
age of the mammoth and the reindeer. 
There are not more than five or six well- 
authenticated instances ‘in which entire 
Paleolithic skeletons have been found 
under circumstances in which there is a 
fair presumption that they may have been 
interred after death, and these afford no 
clear proof of articles intended for use in 
a future life having been deposited with 
them. All we can say, therefore, is that 


from the Molithic period downward, is 
abundant proof that man had ideas of a 
future state of existence similar to those of 
most of the savage tribes of the present 
day, but such proof is wanting for the im- 
mensely longer Paleolithic period, and we 
are left to conjecture. The only arts that 
can with certainty be asoribed to our 
earliest known ancestors are those of fire 
and of fasbioning rude implements from 
stone by chipping. Everything beyond this 
is the product of gradual evolution.—Mod- 
ern Science and Modern Thought. 








NEW YORK: 


January, 1898. 


THAT DULL BOY. 

‘*T KNOW he is discouraging, for I 
have seen him; but he is not a hope- 
less case. You get distracted over 
him, dud overdraw your bank account 
of patience, but as you value his immor- 
tal soul and your own, don’t discourage 
him. If you are ashamed to have him 
recite before company, don’t call on 
him when you have visitors. 

Call his attention privately to any 
glaring faults that can be corrected. At 
the same time say and do all you can to 
encourage him. If he can be kept in 
school till he has got all he can from the 
grammar school course, he will forever 
call her blessed who made school-life a 
pleasure to him. Many such a boy has 
been driven from school by the harsh- 
ness and lack of sympathy on the part 
of teacher, and thus been compelled to 
live a life of drudgery in the lowest kind 
of work, when he might have done bet- 
ter with a little more education. <A 





greater responsibility rests on the 
teacher in her dealings with such pupils 
than with all the rest of theschool.” 


Thusa writer in one of our educational 
exchanges, and every teacher who has 
read the lines nods the head with empha- 
sis. The dull boy is his or her cross, aud 
many earnest hours may be consumed 
in reflection on meansor waysto brighten 
him up or make him at least tolerable. 
How much of mere guesswork most of 
the experiments made to interest and 
arouse such a boy are founded upon, 
we can not say, but are assured that in 
the great number of instances, teachers 
try this or that expedient at venture, and 
not with a definite expectation of suc- 
cess. 

We note the rather general advice of 
the writer quoted, and that, apparently, 
in view of a realizing experience of the 
tvouble given by the dull pupil. It is 
not advice that carries with it a cheerful 
vein of encouragement, but bids the 
teacher work hard in some way for the 
poor scholar in the hope that some good 
result may be gained. 

Now, if the teacher who has such a 
pupil were put in possession of a key to 
his mental character, and thus enabled 
to unlock the riddle of his dullness, how 
easy would become the treatment of the 
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ease. No further uncertainty or guess- 
work in the matter. The cause of the 
** glaring faults” would be known, and 
their correction could be made a matter 
of rule. 

The matter resolves itself into the sys- 
tematic study of mental condition, with 
the aid of those formularies that science 
provides. In the covers of this maga- 
zine the work of the teacher has been 
discussed to such a length that it seems 
unnecessary reiteration to say that the 
phrenological scheme covers the field 
of practical treatment adapted to the 
school-room. 

Some of the most successful American 
teachers have testified toits efficiency in 
clearing up obscurities of management 
and in awakening the faculties of a 
scholar. Having learned the constitu- 
tional and associated causes of the dull- 
ness, or viciousness, in a given case, 
they were prepared to apply the remedy, 
just as the capable physician, when he 
has made a correct diagnosis, is pre- 
pared to advise such treatment as will be 
most likely to benefit the patient. 

sdetammanmeanticiiniaiastosae 

CLINICAL EVIDENCE OF THE 

PLURALITY OF ORGANS. 

THE reader of current medical litera- 
ture finds it to contain many clinical 
cases which go to prove (if any more 
proof were needed) the plurality of the 
mental faculties, although because of 
the present rather obscure state of the 
neurological mind and the difficulties 
surrounding exact observation as to 
lesions or pathology, it is not easy to 


judge to what extent the cases reported 
confirm (or modify) the phrenological 
location of the organs. 

With regard to Language, for in- 
stance, neurologists and the medical 


profession generally recognize such 
forms of aphasia as loss of memory of 
words; loss of power to write words, 
which may be absolute, or be limited to 
inability to write at dictation, or by 
copying; loss of memory of written 
words ; word deafness, or inability to 
understand conversation while ability 
to read may be retained. These forms 
of speech trouble may exist singly or in 
different combinations. They are not 
necessarily evidence of a lesion at the 
seat of Language as located by Gall, 
although it 1s our belief that often there 
is some functional disturbance and 
perhaps a demonstrable lesion in this 
particular part of the brain, while the 
one making the autopsy finds a lesion 
only at some other point where he had 
thought it should exist. 

Without discussing here the ‘‘ cortical 
centres” assigned by physiologists and 
clinicians to these different speech- 
troubles, we will refer to a few late cases 
bearing on the plurality of the organs, 
or going at least to refute the view, held 
not so long ago by some whose judgment 
had much weight with the public, that 
the brain is a single organ. 

Bianchi, an Italian writer, for in- 
relates a case in which there 
‘*word blindness,” the 
patient being able to understand spoken 


stance, 
was purely 


language, but not print; a second patient 
not only could not read, but could 
no longer find places even near his own 
house; a third patient had forgotten 
the image of written words and also of 
things. Speaking of the first two cases, 
Bianchi makes these distinctions: (a) 
absolute psychic blindness ; (b) psychic 
blindaess for objects and places; (c) 
blindness for words. 
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J. B. Charcot, in describing an instru- 
ment for distinguishing between visual 
aphasia (word blindness) and writing 
aphasia, relates some interesting cases. 
Amony them was that of a man accus- 
tomed to write who lost ability to read 
print (word blindness), and two years 
afterward when with this instrument 
the hands were made to go through the 
movements which they had been accus- 
tomed to do in writing letters and words 
he was greatly surprised at being able 
to recognize those letters and words. 
Their recognition was not through 
vision, for he did not see the im- 
print nor the movements of his hands, 
which were guided by the operator; .t 
was through the involuntary repetition 
of muscular acts by which his language 
had been accustomed to express itself. 
This fact adds to_the interest of the sub- 
ject, and shows most strikingly how 
many elements enter into thought ex- 
pression. Other clinical cases bearing on 
this subject that have been published 
during the past year in technical jour- 
nals may be referred to in future num- 
bers. 





THE POLITICAL STATUS. 

Some of our readers are inclined to 
think the tone of our remarks in the 
December number on the late presi- 
dential election savor too much of 
a party bias, and interpret them as a 
kind of jubilation over the Democratic 
success. We can assure them that their 
inference is scarcely warranted, as a 
thoughtful reading ‘‘ between the lines ” 
should intimate. The lines were penned 
with the feeling strong within us that 
the country would not suffer from the 
revolution that the people had accom- 


plished quietly at the ballot-box. The 
result was so marked—the majority so 
great—that the claim often enough 
heard of coercive or fraudulent means 
being used in certain sections to secure 
partisan control of apparently doubtful 
communities, could not lie as affecting 
the main result. 

Contemplating the election at this 
distance, it is reasonable to say that the 
American public declared its will at the 
polls. The late administration had not 
proved satisfactory, anda change was 
demanded. Politicians may speak of 
the ‘‘ Force Bill,” the ‘‘ Tariff,” the Trust 
or ‘*Combine” tendency of the day, of 
class legislation, etc,,as causal of the 
popular action. Probably all of these 
had their influence in a varying degree 
on the citizen mind, even as they were 
made the handles of much strong talk 
on the platform by the orators of both 
parties. 

With sostrong expression of the popu- 
lar will before us we can not despair of 
the Republic. The nation has experi- 
enced political 


similar revolutions 


several times in its history. Parties 
have been created by the upgrowth of a 
sentiment healthful and necessary tothe 
public weal; they have waxed power- 
ful and dominant, fulfilled their mission 
and later have been supplanted by the 
rise of other parties. We do not say 
that this will be the case with the Re- 
publican party, but if one read the signs 
rightly an event like the defeat of Mr. 
Harrison portends a material modifica- 
tion of the principles or methods of that 
party. 

As to Mr. Cleveland, we think that in 
candor and justice it must be said that 
he served the country well as president 
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a few years ago, and as the country has 
now recalled him to Washington, we 
may fairly expect him to endeavor to 
meet the responsibilities of office again. 
Certainly the tenor of his remarks at 
the Villard meeting in November is not 
that of a demagogue or a cunning 
manager of the party machine. Quot- 
ing a few sentences we have : 

‘**I should not, perhaps, introduce 
anything sombre on this occasion, but 
I know you will forgive me when I say 
that every feeling of jubilation and 
even my sense of gratitude is so tem- 
pered as to be almost entirely obscured 
by a realization, nearly painful, of the 
responsibility I have assumed in the 
sight of the American people. My love 
of country, my attachment to the 
principles of true Democracy, my 
appreciation of the obligation I have 
entered into with the best and most con- 
fiding people in the world, and a con- 
sciousness of my own weakness and 
imperfections, all conspire to fill my 
mind with sober and oppressing reflec- 
tion. 

** When I consider all that we have to 
do asa party charged with the control 
of the government, I feel that our cam- 
paign, instead of being concluded, is 
but just begun. What shall our per- 
formance be of the contract we have 
made with our countrymen, and how 
well shall we justify the trust they have 
imposed in us? If we see nothing in 
our victory but a license to revel in 
partisan spoils, we shall fail at every 
point. If we merely profess to enter 
upon our work, and if we make apparent 
. endeavor to do it a cover for seeking 
partisan advantage, we shall invite con- 
tempt and disgrace. If we attempt to 
discharge our duty to the people without 
complete party harmony in patriotic 
action, we shall demonstrate our in- 
competency.” 


These words have the ring of sin- 
cerity, and spoken as they were in a 


[January 


company of Democratic politicians, men 
who had contributed toward the success 
of their ticket, at least in New York, and 
who may be said to have ‘‘ expectations,” 
intimate a degree of courage ard 
strength that augurs well for the char- 
acter of the next administration. 


ee ~— 
A NEW YEAR SONG. 


Hear the tuneful joy-bells ringing 
For the new-born year, 

While away the old year winging, 
Sounds the echo clear. 

Father, mother, sister, brother, 
All the kindred dear, 

Stranger, friend and tender lover, 
All afar or near. 


Thank the Great, the kind Eternal, 
For his tireless care 

Over all this round diurnal, 
Guarding everywhere. 

For the star-lamp never paling, 
For the blue o’erhead ; 

For the crystal fount unfailing, 
For the green we tread. 


For the balm and bloom of living, 
Pleasure’s cup so sweet, 

All the comforting, forgiving, 
Cheering smiles we meet ; 

Every little child’s caressing, 
Every heart our own, 

Every look and word of blessing, 
Every helping tone. 


Rise to Thee, our Great All-Father ! 
Rise our heartfelt song ! 

While life’s sweetest joys we gather, 
Make our courage strong. 

May we leave all fear behind us, 
Noblest hopes fulfill, 

And the year unfolding find us 
Doing all Thy will. 


Be this year no treasured darling 
Missed from our fireside, 

Safe from every grief alarming 
Let us all abide. 

Through the hall and up the stairs, 
Glad good-morn and night, 

Song and sunbeam, love and prayers 
Keep our hearthstone bright. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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t fur ff orrespondents 


Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
de answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

A.ways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 





Consumption.—F. E. H. S.—If the case 
be as you state, we would advise the person 
to set immediately about doing for himself 
the best he can to check the advance of the 
disease. An out-of-door life in a pure 
atmosphere of moderate temperature, a 
good diet and some genial employment to 
engage the'mental faculties, and exercise the 
muscles reasonably would be the most im- 
portant elements of the process of cure. 
Read the book entitled, ‘‘ Natural Cure,” 
for suggestions of value. 


‘Ratner Sweepine.”—S, M.—Your 
reference to Sir James Crichton Browne’s 
aspersion of those who advocate phreno- 
logical views is just. Certainly, there are 
not a few men and women among them who 
belong to the best class of society, and are 
the opposite of the very low grade in talent 
and culture Sir James C. B. appears to 
think is their general characterization. 
Any good list of Gall and Spurzheim dis- 
ciples will include many names with titles 
of distinction, earned by scholastic or 
scientific eminence. One of the prominent 
anthropologists in Europe, Dr. Benedikt, 
has been pursuing his famous researches 
into the structure of criminal’s brains and 
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skulls along the line projected by Dr. Gall, 
so many years ago. It seems to us that Dr. 
Browne’s situation with regard to the phre- 
nologists of Britain must be somewhat 
similar to that of a certain editor of the 
Epixspurcu Revigw some sixty odd years 
ago, with regard to the heads of idiots. 
That editor stated in the columns of his 
Review that idiots generally have large 
heads. From which it is was naturally in- 
ferred that he had seen very few idiots. 


TREMBLING Vorce.—L. S.—An examina- 
tion only would explain the trouble. You 
say that you are ‘not a bit nervous.” By 
that you mean excitable and easily em- 
barrassed, we suppose. There is, how- 
ever, a decided vein of sensitiveness. prob- 
ably, in your mental composition, if we 
must account for the difficulty on the men- 
tal side. If the vocal organ, the larynx, is 
the seat of the trouble, it may have a 
peculiar nervous condition, which, in the 
effort to sing, produces a tremulous action 
of the vocal chords. We would advise that 
you consult a laryngologist. He might ad- 
vise treatment that would remove the 
objectionable state. 


Nieat Air.—L. B. C.—What do we mor- 
tals breathe during the hours between sun- 
set and sunrise? Is it not the air of night? 
As a composition intended for the support 
of human life, the atmosphere is the same 
in the aarkness as in the light. 

Don’t be afraid of it, therefore. Open 
your window and let it come into your 
sleeping apartments. What is pent up ina 
close room becomes harmful to man or 
beast. Interiors require frequent or con- 
stant renewal of their air supply, day and 
night, and if there be a stove or other means 
of heating in the room, it is the more neces- 
sary that air from the great out-of-doors be 
admitted. Read any good treatise on 
physiology or hygiene and you will be in- 
formed of the importance of fresh air in all 
places and at all times. 
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A New Society Formed at Wash- 
ington.—On the evening of the 2d of 
December, a goodly meeting was held at 
the house of Dr. T. A. Bland, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was called to consider 
the question of organizing a Phrenological 
Society. Addresses upon the principles 
and practical benefits of Phrenology by 
Dr. Bland and Mr. J. L. McCreary were 
made, after which the draft of a 
constitution was presented by Dr. Bland. 
This was adopted and twenty names 
enrolled as members of the new society. 
The name of the new organization is 
‘*The American Phrenological Society of 
Washington, D. C.” Its object is to pro- 
mote the study of the science of phrenol- 
ogy, and the application of its principies to 
the development of true character in the 
members and in others. 

December 9, a meetinz was held to per- 
fect the organization by the election of 
officers. After addresses and a practical 
demonstration of the science of phrenology 
by the examination of the heads of promi- 
nent persons present by Mr. McCreary, Miss 
M. L. Moran and Dr. T. A. Bland, tbe 
society proceeded to the election of its 
officers. 

Dr. Bland was elected! President; Mr. 
McCreary Vice-President, and Miss M. L. 
Moran Secretary and Treasurer. A number 
of additional names were added to the list 
of members. The meeting /was a most en- 
thusiastic one, and it looks now as though 
the socicty would soon be too large for Dr. 
Bland’s ample saloon parlors, and a hall will 
be required. It is the determined purpose 
of those in charge of the movement to 
arouse an active interest in Phrenology at 


the capital of the nation. M. L. M. 
-e- 


PERSONAL. 


CarpinaL Cuarites M. Lavicerm, who 
died recently at Algiers, aged 67 years, was 
one of the most ‘striking figures in the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was an officer 
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of the French Legion of Honor, but especi- 
ally distinguished for his missionary work 
in Africa, where he accomplished much 
toward restricting the slave traffic. As a 
statesman he had few equals among his co 
religionists, and he was prominent in bring- 
ing about an understanding between the 
French government and the Vatican. For 
his services he was entitled the Primate of 
Africa. 


Dr. Krart-Epina, of the University of 
Vienna, asserts that alcohol is the cause of 
insanity in twenty per cent. of all cases, and 
is an active cause in fully thirty per cent. 
more, so that it plays a prominent part in 
the production of at least one half of all 
cases of this disease. 


Prorgssor Biaokig, of Edinburgh, though 
eighty-three, has never worn spectacles, 
and for thirty years had no need of medical 
advice. He attributes the vitality of his 
old age to his custom of living by an un- 
varying system. It is noteworthy that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is about the 
same age, told an interviewer some time 
ago that his own good health was due to 


his habit of living by rule, even to the tem- 


perature of his bath. It is interesting to 
know that Professor Blackie does not go to 
bed until the clock strikes twelve, a hy- 
gienic error we think. He rises at half-past 
seven, and after his mid-day meal takes 
an hour’s nap. 

el ssi 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, a 
If thou the truth would teach. 


IpLengss, like selfishness, bringeth a slim 
reward. Even nature is repelled when 
selfishness prays. Therefore don’t offend 
nature ; she is your best friend. 

Powgr dwells with cheerfulness ; hope 
puts us in a working mood, whilst despair 
is no muse, and untunes the active powers. 
A man should make life and nature happier 
to us, or he had better never been bern. 

Smaty Hops. 


I would not live alway, I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way; 

The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, — 

Are enough for life's woes, full enough for its 
cheer.— Muhlenberg. 


Nation shall not lift up sword against 
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nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more—Secretary Tracy. 

Ir were fit you knew him lest he might at 
some great and trusty business in a main 
danger fail you.—Shakspeare. 

INTEMPERANCE and lust breed diseases 
which, propagated, spoil the strain of a 
nation.— Tillotson. 

No sober man would put himself in dan- 
ger for the applause of escaping without 
breaking his neck.—Steve Brodie, J. L. 
Sullivan, et al. 

A CHILD runs{away laughing with good 
smart blows of a wand on his back, who 
would have cried for an unkind word.— 
Locke. 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.”’ 


Dip Fred enjoy his football game yester- 
day? 

You just bet he did. This morning he 
can’t see with one eye, and three of his ribs 
are broken. 


Mike Rose—‘ Be me sow]!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Finnegan, ‘‘ iverything is blamed on 
the poor Oirsh nowadays. Wud yez belave 
it, Pat, they do be sayin’ that an Oirish- 
man gave the people in the Sout’ the yaller 
fever—a felly be the name of Mike Robe ?” 


Mamma—“‘‘ Didn't I tell you not to take 
any more preserves out of the closet?” 
Johnny — ‘*‘ Yes’m.” Mamma—‘‘If you 
wanted some why didn’t you ask me for 
some?” Johnny — ‘‘ Because I wanted 
some.” 


Mrs. Wattrs—‘‘ Mary Ann, these balus- 
ters seem always dusty. I was at Mrs. 
Johnson’s to-day, and her stair-rails are 
clean and smooth as glass.” Mary Ann— 
‘*Yis’m. She has t’ree sbmall boys.” 


The Poppy to the Larkspur said, 
“What makes you look so blue ? 
I'd take a rope and hang myselt, 
If I were sad as you.’ 
The Larkspur to the Poppy said, 
** What makes you look so red ? 
I'd take a knife and scalp myselt, 
If I had such a head.” 
He—‘‘ Had my photo taken at Sereno’s 
the other day.” 
She—‘' Yes. I saw it.” 
He—‘ Ethel thought it rather insipid in 
expression.” 
Ste—‘‘I don’t know. 


I thought it very 
characteristic of you.” 





Library. 

















in this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
“eviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
‘actorily and justly, and also to furnish our readere 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
etter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recens 
cublications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
cupply any of those noticed ° 


‘* Wuere 1s My Doe?” 

After the masterly and seemingly almost 
exhaustive writings on Phrenology by the 
founders of the science and their contem- 
poraries, it must be an unusual work which 
can come forward and lay claim to novelty 
of matter and method of presentation in 
this field. 

While the author of a little treatise bear- 
ing the above curious title puts it forth 
without any such pretentions, we may say 
that it does possess in no small degree 
originality of content and method of treat- 
ment. 

While the author’s object in writing it 
was to bring forward certain reasons for 
believing that man is not alone immortal, 
but that immortality pertains equally to 
lower animals,’we presume that he would 
be in no small degree satisfied with the 
results of, his labor if through‘its influence 
the suffering which poor brute creation 
now undergoes at the hand of man were 
abolished. 

That the bookihas been written ip an 
interesting and easily comprehensible style 
will be shown by the following extracts 
taken at random here and there from its 
pages. We are not prepared to say that 
the apparent qualities of mind in the dog, 
etc., attributed by the author to certain 
phrenological organs, are always strictly 
the outgrowth of those particular organs 
(and he does not attempt to prove his 
points by cranial development) ; but we do 
feel assured that the reader will not put the 
book down without feeling a tenderer 
regard for those creatures which commonly 
have been looked upon largely as anatomic 
automatons, incapable of appreciating and 
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undeserving of special sympathy or care on 
the part of man. 

“There is a look of faithfulness in 

a dog's eye that has always powerfully 
appealed to me. Man’s heart na- 
turally yearns for a being upon whom he 
can rely under all circumstances. This 
yearning is correlated by the dog. 
He licks the hand that smites him, and 
rubs the whole length of his back upon the 
boot that kicks him. Where are my 
dogs? I have been particularly unfortunate 
with my dogs. Where are Dennis, Tip, 
Curly, and Doctor, and Prince? Dead! 
Yes; but does death end all in the case of 
the dog any more than in the case of man ? 
Man’s life is so much moreimportant. Are 
you sure? Whoisto decide? Man, the dog, 
or God ? If you pronounce against 
the lower animals [for immorality] because 
of their faithlessness in any case, man must 
go, too. . There must be whole worlds 
of intelligence which come not within the 
sphere of man’s cognizance. Milton 
knew much which the animalcule does not, 
andcan not, know. May it not be that the 
animalcule knows much which Milton could 
not know ?. . . If wearguein favor of nan’s 
immortality from the essential element of 
his nature called love of life, the lower 
animal possessing that element as essentially 
and as potentially, must we not make the 
same argument in favor of hisimmortality ? 
‘ - + Who can but be moved by the 
bellowings of the cow whose calf has been 
slaughtered? Notice the flutterings, and 
listen to the cries of the parent birds over 
the place where the hand of the destroyer 
found the nest with its birdlings. The 
heart of the human mother is consoled by 
the thought that there will be a meeting in 
the hereafter. And is the heart of the All- 
Father moved less by the grief of a sparrow 
than by that of a queen? May it 
not be that robins dream of orchards in 
which zephyrs always play, the skies above 
and about which are always tinted as are 
those of the earth at sunset, and in which 
robins eternally build their nests, with none 
to molest nor to make them afraid?” 

Thus taking up individual organs, or 
groups of organs one after another as found 
in man, the author seeks to show their ex- 
istence also in the lower animals, and offers 
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he same pleas for their immortality that 
have been adduced in proof of man’s. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, though corre- 
lated with the others, so that the reader 
can lay down the book and pick it up again 
at odd moments, and not feel that he has 
lost the thread of discourse. If any of your 
children or neighbors have carelessly fallen 
into the habit of maltreating their dog, 
horse, cat or other animal, place this little 
work in their hands, and we venture to say 
it will effect their reform. 

Disgasgs OF THE Lunes, Heart ann Kip- 
NEYs. By N. 8. Davis, Jr., A. M., M.D., 
Prof. Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Chicago Medical College, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 359. The F. A. Davis Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia and London. 

This new book constitutes No. 14 of the 
‘**Physicians’ and Students’ Ready-Kefer- 
ence Series,” and is a, natural following of 
the author’s treatise on consumption, which 
we reviewed not long ago. In acondensed 
style Dr. Davis goes over the field of dis- 
eases mentioned in the title, but quite covers 
the detail of elaborate treatises in the prac- 
tice of medicine without the employment of 
verbose phraseology. The aim is to be 
clear in the exposition of the pathology of a 
form of disease, and practical in furnishing 
its symptomatology and therapeutics. Thus 
a book for the use of physicians is made that 
in size and arrangement is certainly handy, 
and at the same time a valuable consultant. 

Dr. Davis advises the prescription of drug 
medicines, but is not inclined to wholesale 
treatment or ‘‘shot-gun” dosage. He be- 
lieves heartily in antisepsis and hygiene, 
and the simple, natural processes that a 
rational experience approves, This remark 
is for the lay reader; the professional will 
appreciate the simplicity of the advice in 
many cases because of its intelligent under- 
standing of what is the clear duty of the 
medical attendant with reference to them. 


Annual Report of the Postmaster-General 
of the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1892. Mr. Wanamaker offers an 
interesting review of the business of his 
department, and includes many practical 


suggestions for the improvement’ of the 
postal service to the advantage of both the 
department and the public. Several excel- 
lent illustrations embellish the text. 





